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—years ago, crinoline fluffs and per- 
manently bound catalogs went out 
together. Compare them with the 
effective simplicity of the flapper and 

the modern loose-leaf catalog binder. 


Draw a straight line between two 
points. Simple, isn’t it? But the 
quickest, shortest way to get there. 
Simplicity is efficiency. Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders are 
simply constructed. That’s why they 
last so long yet look so well. That’s 
why they can be operated so quickly 
yet conceal no complicated mech- 
anism. That’s why they’re so 
universally popular. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 Florida Street 
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Heinn simplicity makes Heinn 
strength—durability—easy operation 
—effective good looks—over-time 
economy. Years of practical manu- 
facturing and selling experience 
have gone into the Heinn construc- 
tion features. Have made Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders the last 
word in catalog binder efficiency. 


Let us send you our illustrated 
folders showing some of the more 
popular styles. Or write us about your 
particular requirements and we will 
make definite suggestions (without 
obligation, of course) to fit your own 
particular case. 
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Chicago's Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


CLEAN, AIRY, 
WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 


Warehouse Space 
and Offices to Lease 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per year. 
Negotiable Receipts 


SN’T it a fact that one of 

the big problems of selling 

today is in getting goods 
delivered when needed? 


That is where the WARE- 
HOUSE comes in. It is a great 
help in this respect. No matter 
where your goods are manufac- 
tured; whether in Japan, New 
York or Chicago. 


Right now your salesmen, in 
this territory, are losing orders 
because it takes too long for 
your products to come to the 
trade here from your factory. 
When your customers or job- 
bers need goods, especially these 
days, they want them “P. D. Q.” 


The salesmanager should see 
that he is protected by the 
Traffic Department that stocks 
are carried in Chicago for 
prompt distribution, and _ to 
avoid danger of losing a cus- 
tomer to his competitors by not 
having spot stock. 


The Executive, who must ap- 
prove the expenditures for such 
charges, must back his Sales- 
manager and Traffic Depart- 
ment. Then you will see orders 
coming in. Good judgment and 
harmony are the chief keynotes 
to S-U-C-C-E-S-S. 


We are ready to plunge in and 
do our part. Let us hear from 
you. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Leep” 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 


E. G. 


of Dodge 
Brothers, Incorporated, announces the ap- 
pointment of JoHN R. LEE as general sales 


WILMER, president 


manager. Mr. Lee has been assistant gen- 
eral sales manager since last December, and 
prior to that served several years as assist- 
ant to the president. Three new assistant 
sales managers were also appointed to serve 
with Mr. Lee: H. J. New, formerly director 
of distribution; W. M. Purves, former 
division sales manager; and F. R. VALPeEy, 
former director of the commercial car and 
truck division. 


W. P. F. Ayer has resigned as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Walworth 
Company, Boston, and will retire from ac- 
tive business, although he continues to serve 
as a director. Prentiss L. CooNLey has 
been elected his successor. 


CHARLES C. GREEN, president of the 
Charles C. Green Advertisng Agency, was 
reelected president of the New York Adver- 
tising Club at its annual meeting on May 
11. Harry R. Swartz was reelected treas- 
urer; JOHN G. JONES, vice president and 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, was elected 
vice president; and CHARLES E. MurpHy 
and CoLver Gorpon were chosen directors. 


ALBERT Power, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Mutschler Brothers 
Co., Nappanee, Indiana, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position as sales director of the 
W. F. Whitney Company, manufacturers of 
chairs, South Ashburnham and Concord, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Power’s headquarters 
will be at the Furniture Mart, Chicago, 
and he will direct the sales force from 
there. 


Epwarp T. SLACKFoRD, advertising man- 
ager for The Marion Steam Shovel Com- 
pany, has joined The Buchen Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as a member 
of the copy and research department. 


Curtis 1000, Inc., St. Paul, announce the 
appointment of NATHAN B. BLACKBURN as 
sales manager for their southwestern divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Kansas City. 


McLain-Simpers Organization, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, announces the 
appointment of R. H. BETHEA as resident 
manager for the Southern territory, with 
headquarters in Greenville, S. C. 
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—Courtesy, The Pullman Co. 


C. E. Witson, former head of the Remy 
Electric Company, Anderson, Ind., is now 
general manager of the Remy and Delco 
branches of General Motors. Mr. Wilson 
succeeds O. LEE Harrison, who has joined 
the New York organization of General 
Motors. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., 
announces the promotion of ArtTuur L. 
WALSH, advertising manager of the musical 
phonograph division, to manager of that 
division and vice president of Thomas A, 
Edison, Inc. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, announces the election of P. W. 
LITCHFIELD as president, succeeding the late 
George M. Stadelman. 


Frep G. RuMBALL, formerly branch man- 
ager of the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany at Kansas City, has been made sales 
engineer of the automotive division, with 
headquarters in Cleveland, under EpceLey 
W. AusTIN, assistant manager of sales. 


F. C. WiLiiAMs and J. RUSSELL CARNEY 
have been elected directors of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company. 


LEHMANN Hisey, formerly associated with 
the Standard Oil Company in California in 
a sales capacity, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Paris office of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Wir F. Fomer is the active head of 
the new Folmer-Graflex Corporation, 4 
photographic manufacturing concern, as an- 
nounced by Clark Williams & Company, 
who purchased the Folmer-Century division 
of the Eastman Kodak Company recently. 
Mr. Folmer will direct the manufacture of 
the Graflex, Aerial, Studio, Fingerprint and 
Factograph products perfected by him under 
the Eastman Company management. 


Another sales manager to rise to the 
presidency of his concern is G. H. Ralls 
of the Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. Mr. Ralls succeeds 
CLaupe H. Foster, now chairman of the 
board. 


W. D. McEtuinny has been made vite 
president in charge of sales for the Copt 
land Products, Inc., Detroit, makers of 
household electric refrigeration systems. 


The “Heart of 


America” 


my HICAGO and its 40-mile radius, containing more 


a than 3,000,000 people, may well be termed the 
heart of America. 


Here are people industrious and prosperous. Here 


: | is a market always staple because it is not dependent 
¥ upon a good wheat crop or corn crop. Its own varied 
ical , 
us industries provide steady employment. 
s A. ° ° ° . 
In this heart of America is a market big enough to 
san, warrant the best efforts of any manufacturer. There’s 
ae business aplenty here and it can be secured at a mini- 
mum expense because of concentrated population. 

man- The Chicago Evening American reaches more homes 

= in Chicago and 40-mile radius than does any other daily 

with paper—morning or evening. More than 90% of the 

_— Evening American’s great reader audience is concen- 
trated within the heart of America’s market. 
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eming- Strike this great market hard! Let the Evening 
American build volume quick in this rich, responsive 

sd with | territory. 
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Cosmopolitan 
Homes 


H®: selected from the eighty- 
seven cities Cosmopolitan sur- 
veyed to find out how many of its 
readers own their own homes, are 
six typical Cosmopolitan residences 
in far-flung sections of the country. 


Reading from left to right, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Washington, D. C.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Roanoke, Va.; San 
Diego, Cal. and Greenwich, Conn. 
are represented. 


In 1,500,000 
Homes Like These 


Cosmopolitan is read every month 
by both men and women. 
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Why We Are Not in Britain’s Plight 


Cooperation Between Competitors; Promotion on Basis of Competence 
Only; the Pooling of Experiences, Have Kept Us Out of Trouble 


MERICAN sales executives, 
A we followed the great 
strike in Britain with more 
concern than most of us care to 
admit, are breathing easily. It 
seems to be over, over there. The 
only thing that isn’t settled is 
“who won?” “Who won _ the 
Strike?” seems destined to go down 
in history with “Who won the 
War?” as the two eternal ques- 
tions of the twentieth century. 

But these different views as to 
who won the strike are after all 
the most gratifying aspect of the 
outcome. There were die-hards, 
both here and in Britain, who held 
things down and shouted for a 
knock-out. But such an outcome 
was not desired by thinking people. 
It would have set the smouldering 
fires of radicalism aflame the world 
over, and would have precipitated 
a disastrous class war. Even if, as 
was hardly possible, labor did suc- 
ceed in forcing its demands on the 
government and won an uncondi- 
tional victory, it would have 
Placed the strike on a pedestal of 
fxaggerated importance and re- 
sulted in an intolerable industrial 
situation. 

The strike is over. But its un- 
derlying causes remain. They still 
have to be solved. What these 
causes are, how they have worked 
to Britain’s disadvantage, and 
their ultimate solution are closely 
related to a situation that existed 


By Eugene Whitmore 


both in Great Britain and in 
America at the war’s end. ‘True, 
our problem has been less acute; 
our situation in some respects has 
been different, yet they are alike. 

If we will look back to 1921, we 
will remember that we had in the 
United States a proportionate per- 
centage of workers walking the 
streets hunting for work as did 
England. Why did the workers 
of our country find ample employ- 
ment in less than twelve months, 
when their English brothers con- 
tinued to walk the streets in a 
futile search for work? 

There are several reasons, not 
the least of which was the contrast 
between the industrial leadership 
of this country with that of Eng- 
land. The first reason, and per- 
haps the most important, was the 
lack of virility, foresight, ag- 
gressiveness and group action 
among England’s industrial lead- 
ers. While they temporized, 
compromised and dodged re- 
sponsibility, industrial leaders in 
America were aggressively waging 
campaigns designed to bring about 
industrial activity through creating 
a demand for more manufactured 
goods. 

English industrial leaders sat 
back and waited, each manufac- 
turer playing a lone and secretive 
hand, refusing to cooperate 
with his fellow manufacturers in 
kindred or allied lines. Whole 
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industries in this country got to- 
gether, laid their problems on the 
table and joined hands to find a 
solution. There was no such action 
in England. They stood aloof from 
each other, refusing to exchange 
ideas, to work for the common 
good, or to educate labor to the 
true status of affairs. 

Instead of working they dallied ; 
instead of making proposals to 
labor they made compromises. 
Take the matter of housing. Both 
the United States and England 
had a common problem in the 
housing situation; both countries 
were woefully in need of housing 
facilities to make up for the cessa- 
tion of building during the war. 
Most of us have forgotten the 
splendid spirit of cooperation and 
work displayed by the industrial 
leaders of this country in meeting 
the housing problem. It was done - 
so well, so quickly and so effec- 
tively that we have all but for- 
gotten the work done by various 
industries, all cooperating for the 
common good, to eliminate the bad 
practices, high costs and the need- 
less wastes that hampered building. 


In England the situation was 
met by compromising. The gov- 
ernment started building houses, 
thus robbing individual enterprise 
of incentive and ambition, and 
thereby giving Socialism another 
grasp upon the minds of the 
people. 
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Since the war new practices, 
labor saving machinery, better 
management and a greater utiliza- 
tion of mechanical aids have been 
introduced into the building trades 
through a general spirit of co- 
operation and the exchange of 
ideas. Nothing of the kind has 
been accomplished in England. As 
a result one serious source of un- 
rest and discontent has been al- 
lowed to persist in England while 
it has been almost entirely abol- 
ished in this country. No section 
of our country has an acute hous- 
ing problem today. The same is 
far from true in England. 


How We Attained Normalcy 


The next common problem faced 
by both England and the United 
States was the unemployment situ- 
ation which followed the collapse 
of the war boom. In England 
they tried to meet the situation by 
another compromise—the payment 
of doles to the unemployed. In- 
stead of relieving the situation, 
doles actually aggravated it, for 
it partially removed the strong 
natural incentive of workers to 
find employment and permitted in- 
dustrial leaders partially to dodge 
a responsibility which was rightly 
theirs. Our industrial leaders, 
manufacturers, bankers and dis- 
tribution executives all accepted 
their responsibility for finding em- 
ployment for labor and it was soon 
found, through widespread and 
hearty cooperation of the leaders 
in nearly every industry. 

Many of us have forgotten the 
varied campaigns which were con- 
ducted in this country in 1920 and 
1921, all designed to stimulate con- 
sumption, to increase productivity 
and reduce costs. Our manufac- 
turers did not hang their arms 
around the neck of the government 
and plead for aid. They accepted 
the responsibility and found a 
solution through the interchange 
of plans, methods and ideas— 
methods for increasing production, 
plans for cutting costs, and ideas 
for increasing consumption and for 
widening and extending markets. 


English labor has resisted the 
introduction of labor saving de- 
vices. In this country labor has 
been educated to accept labor 
saving devices, knowing that such 
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devices reduce costs, and stimulate 
demand through making it pos- 
sible to open wider markets. Much 
of the fault lies at the hands of 
the English industrial leaders who 
have not been alert to try new 
ideas, to educate labor to accept 
them and to stimulate effort to the 
point where savings can be made 
through mass production. 

In England cooperation and con- 
solidation of the great public 
services has lagged far behind the 
United States. Through super- 
power, the bringing of electric 
power to the elbow of every 
worker, the cheapening of trans- 
portation, heat, light and power, 
our industries have been stimu- 
lated to the greatest production 
levels ever known in the history 
of the world. This has been made 
possible through consolidation and 
cooperation and education. No 
such advances have been made in 
England. In London today there 
are twenty-eight electric companies 
all competing for business, making 
it impossible to obtain the benefits 
of huge central stations and cheap 
power. 


England’s Antiquated Policies 


England’s handling of the rubber 
situation is typical of the lack of 
foresight of English industrial 
leaders—typical of their lack of 
merchandising sense which has 
saved this country from a similar 
crisis. By limiting production, 
England advanced the price of 
rubber 600 per cent, putting a 
highly artificial and unwarranted 
burden on the users of rubber. 
What happened? Through a co- 
operative campaign waged by 
American manufacturers and users 
of rubber, the normal consumption 
of rubber tires was cut down 25 
per cent. Yet the mileage of auto- 
mobiles was the same, and there 
were 3,000,000 more cars in use in 
the country. No better proof could 
be found of the value of coopera- 
tion in industry than through this 
fact alone. We had been permit- 
ting an over-consumption of 25 per 
cent in rubber tires, because the 
price was fair. Then when prices 
went beyond fair levels, we cut 
that consumption 25 per cent. Con- 
sumption of repair materials, how- 
ever, showed a huge increase, prov- 
ing that England’s short-sighted 
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policy in burdening us with unfair 
prices reacted to her own harm. 

Coal is a major industry in Eng- 
land. But English coal is mined 
under the world’s most inefficient 
methods. Because the leaders of 
this industry in England have re- 
fused to introduce modern meth- 
ods, they are facing a continual 
decrease in their markets, and a 
growing necessity for selling their 
coal at a loss when it is offered in 
competition with oil and electric 
power. Outside of the curtailing 
of English markets for coal 
brought about through reparations 
coal, there should be no lack of 
demand for English coal, and no 
necessity for selling it at a loss 
except for the stupidity of the 
English mining interests who have 
consistently refused to cooperate, 
to introduce new methods, either 
in mining or marketing. Thus a 
vast proportion of its working 
people are forced to ask for raises 
in pay which cannot be granted 
because of the stupidity of the 
operators who shut their eyes on 
advancement. 

Much of English industry's 
backwardness is due to the lack of 
new ideas, from the failure con- 
stantly to bring in young men for 
positions of responsibility and 
power. English youths are given 
little incentive, too little opportun- 
ity and not enough responsibility ; 
this has resulted in a woeful lack 
of aggressive leadership, which has 
been largely responsible for Eng- 
lish industry’s failure to provide 
labor for its workers, because they 
have been unable to sustain them- 
selves in the world competitive 
conditions which now exist. 


Young Blood Needed in Britain 


So we have many lessons to 
learn from England’s failure to 
cope with a situation which, in 
many respects was similar, if not 
as great, as the one we faced, but 
conquered immediately after the 
war. We must continue to coop 
erate, to introduce new methods, 
to extend power, and reduce costs, 
to educate labor and to bring about 
a situation where labor is not mis 
guided into the belief that the re 
striction of individual production 
creates more jobs and higher pay: 

(Continued on page 875) 
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EVERAL years ago, 
when we _ needed 


salesmen badly, a 
young man who had been 
working for one of the big 
electrical companies came 
into see me. He explained 
in considerable detail how 
he had come to the conclu- 
sion that there was no 
future in working for a 
huge company. He had 
decided to obtain a position 
with a small company and 
grow as it grew. Accord- 
ing to his story he wanted 
to live in Philadelphia, too, 
for he had just married a 
Philadelphia girl 
and she would 
not consent to 
leaving the city. 
He wanted a 
territory which 
would enable 
him to be in 
Philadelphia all of the 
time. 

He talked on, telling 
me what he wanted. 
When he finally fin- 
ished, I told him that 
Wwe were well supplied with sales- 
men and that we were not “taking 
On anyone at present.” In all of 
his talk there was nothing said 
about what he wanted to do for us. 
But he did explain fully just what 
he expected us to do for him. Not 
once did he reveal any desire to 
help us sell our product, to con- 
tribute any ideas to our business, 
°r to do anything but annex him- 
self to our payroll. 


old 


‘The Biggest ‘hing 


in Selling 


By John Warren Watson 


President, John Warren Watson Company, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


It seems to me that most sales- 
men are like that. They think in 
terms of what the customer or 
prospect can do for them. Stop a 
minute and analyze a salesman’s 
attitude. He thinks of a prospect. 
Suppose he is one of our prospects. 
The salesman looks at the card and 
says to himself, “Buick dealer. 
Must sell about fifty cars a month. 
Gosh, I’d like to have that busi- 
ness. If I had his order it would 
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just about fix me up on my 
quota. Certainly would be 
fine to land that business. 
Fifty sets of Stabilators a 
month. Sure do need that 
business.” 

With those thoughts in 
mind, he goes in to see the 
Buick dealer. Now he isn’t 
thinking of the Buick deal- 
er’s problems at all, but of 
his own problems. What 
he has uppermost in mind 
is getting an order for 
fifty sets of Stabilators, or 
rather getting an order 
which he hopes will develop 
into an outlet for fifty sets 
a month. He is 
thinking all the 
time 


how nice 
that will look 
when credited 


against his quota. 

So he finds the 

Buick dealer in 
his office, hands him a 
sample Stabilator, and 
probably says, “You 
know a lot about cars. 
What do you think of 
this Stabilator? It’s 
the best thing on the market. Sure 
makes a car ride easy.” 

Now a Watson Stabilator is 
nothing to look at. Judging from 
appearance it is nothing but a 
round black contrivance with a 
tail coming out of it. Yet many 
salesmen persist on handing it to 
the dealer or prospect and spieling 
off a talk such as the one outlined 
in the foregoing paragraph. Is it 
any wonder they fail? They fail, 
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just as the salesman failed to land 
a position with our company, be- 
cause they think in terms of their 
own problems instead of in terms 
of the prospect’s problem. 

That is why so many salesmen 
walk back and forth, up and down 
and around a prospect’s place of 
business. They are afraid. Why 
are they afraid? Because they 
feel that they are going in to ask 
the prospect for something (that 
thought being uppermost in their 
minds)—they are thinking of what 
they want the prospect to do for 
them, not of what they want to do 
for the prospect. 

I tell my men that selling is 
nothing but helping. Now who- 
ever heard of a man being afraid 
to help somebody? Suppose you 
are going to see a friend to help 
him. Are you afraid? Do you 
hesitate? Do you secretly hope his 
secretary will tell you he is “out”? 
Not at all. Why? Because you 
are going there with a definite pur- 
pose, knowing that you can be of 
some service. Now, when a sales- 
man approaches a customer with 
that idea in mind, he is not going 
to be afraid. He is not going to 
walk up one side of the street 
gazing at the prospect’s office, try- 
ing to gather up courage to go in 
and present his proposition. 


Approaching the Big Buyer 


Last year I started in to sell the 
manufacturers of a certain make 
of motor car the idea of putting 
Watson Stabilators on their cars 
as standard equipment. The first 
thing I did was to figure up the 
cost. I saw it would cost them 
more than $600,000 extra to equip 
their cars with our product— 
$600,000 in addition to what they 
were paying for a product designed 
for the same purpose as ours. 


It was immediately apparent 
that I would have to show them 
what our product would do—that 
I would have to show them how it 
would help their business. I might 
win friendships in the organiza- 
tion; I might even become a close 
friend. We might become “pals,” 
but I couldn’t expect them to pay 
out more than half a million dol- 
lars extra just because I was liked. 
So there was no need of trying to 
obtain the business on that: basis. 
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I mention this merely to show how 
foolish it is to think that personal 
friendship has anything to do with 
selling. Friendship may come as 
a result of selling, if selling is 
done as it should be done—through 
helping—but friendship as a sub- 
stitute for helping should never 
bring signatures on order blanks. 


So when I approached the mem- 
bers of this company I was pre- 
pared to help them. All I had to 
do was to bring them to under- 
stand what our product would do. 
Dealing with astute engineers, it 
was easy to show them. 


When Complications Set In 


Everyone of our salesmen could 
succeed if he would follow the 
same simple plans I used in mak- 
ing this sale. But the trouble is 
the plan is so simple he will not 
follow it consistently. We have 
made up a little device which 
shows exactly what happens when 
a car spring is compressed—just 
how a spring on an automobile 
acts, and re-acts, when the car hits 
a bump or a depression in the road. 
This little device is slightly awk- 
ward to carry in a_ salesman’s 
pocket, so many of our salesmen 
attempt to get along without it. 
But I never try to explain our 
product without it. I never try to 
make a sale without it. 


Because it is a little trouble, 
some of our men will not carry it 
along. Instead, they make a diffi- 
cult job out of a simple job. I 
wonder if hundreds of other sales- 
men don’t do the same thing? In- 
stead of approaching their job with 
the idea of helping, they keep on 
thinking of selling as “getting” in- 
stead of “helping.” 

This is the attitude which slows 
the progress of every business. I 
am convinced that a great majority 
of automobile owners will buy our 
product if they understand what it 
will do for them. So our problem 
is to pass understanding. The first 
two years after we started selling 
our product, most of our time was 
spent in getting the “bugs” out of 
it. We had to perfect it a little at 
a time. I do-not mean to say it is 
perfect even now, but it will at 
least do all we claim for it. Then 
our problem really began. At first 
glance it seemed simple. We had 
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a good product—a product needed 
by all motorists. All we had to 
do was tell them about it. 


Then we began to analyze the 
problem a little more deeply. In 
the first place, it is one of the most 
expensive of all the various de- 
vices on the market, to add road- 
ability to a car. But to look at it 
there is no indication of its added 
cost or worth. Complication num- 
ber one. 


It is difficult to demonstrate be- 
cause we first have to get a pros- 
pect to understand what he needs 
before he can see that a Stabilator 
can really help him. Complication 
number two. 


To obtain results Watson Stabi- 
lators must be installed correctly, 
Many manufacturers bore holes in 
car frames for other devices, but 
these holes are not in the right 
place for our device. So we must 
print instructions cautioning the 
mechanic not to use the holes al- 
ready bored in the frame, but to 
drill new holes. The average 
mechanic has seen many other de- 
vices which look like ours and he 
thinks he knows how to install 
ours. So he pays no attention to 
our printed instructions. Compli- 
cation number three. 


Our Own Distributing Machine 


With these complications in 
mind we knew that we could not 
depend upon established distribu- 
tion channels. We had to erect a 
distributing machine of our own. 
When we decide to open up a mar- 
ket, one of six special men from 
the factory visits the city. He 
calls on the leading automobile 
dealers and explains the merits of 
Watson Stabilators and shows why 
it is to their interest to sell our 
product to both new and old cus- 
tomers. In many cases the auto- 
mobile distributor wants our dis- 
tributing franchise. Then our man 
explains why we cannot give the 
distributorship to any automobile 
dealer. But he asks the dealer to 
recommend a man. Then he goes 
to another dealer and so on, until 
he has covered all of the principal 
automobile agencies. 

It nearly always happens that 
the same man, or group of men, !s 
recommended by several dealers. 

(Continued on page 877) 
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Windows like these help to lift the F. L. Strickland store above chain store competition. 


Dartnell Investigator Begins Check- 
Up of Chain Store Competition 


The First of a Series of Surveys Describing the Methods of 
Successful Retailers in Beating the Chains at Their Own Game 


stores directly across the 

street from his retail grocery 
and meat market at Oak Park, F. 
L. Strickland said, “I wish there 
were more of them.” 

His store is located in the 
middle of one of the busiest shop- 
ping blocks in the town, a suburb 
of Chicago. Facing him on the 
opposite side of the street is a large 
Piggly Wiggly store. Two doors 
north stands a store of the Na- 
tional Tea Company, while just 
beyond that is an Atlantic & Pacific 
store. Yet surrounded by this 
low-price competition, the business 
done last year by the F. L. Strick- 
land Company amounted to nearly 
4 quarter of a million dollars— 
$234,000 is the exact figure—in a 
community which is not above the 
‘verage in purchasing power. 

“The more chains that come into 


oe to the three chain 


By John L. Scott 


my vicinity, the more people pass 
my store, and the more business I 
seem to do,” continues Mr. Strick- 
land. “Just like the circus, they 
‘bring the crowds to town.’ Some 
of the people who intend to save 
a few cents by buying at the chains 
can’t find just what they want 
there, or haven’t time to wait for 
the clerks to get around to them, 
so they walk across the street and 
make their purchases from us. 


“T have been in business here for 
thirty years. For seven years I 
operated a butcher shop, and 
twenty-three years ago I opened a 
grocery store and meat market in 
the building I am still occupying. 
About fifteen years ago the chain 
stores moved into the neighbor- 
hood, but my business has grown 
just as steadily since they came in 
as it did before.” 


Chain stores are noted for their 
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cleanliness and orderliness. The 
floors are kept well-swept ; package 
and canned goods are stocked in 
neat rows along the shelves; fresh 
vegetables and fruits are sorted in 
bins where they may be inspected 
conveniently, and all the mer- 
chandise in the store is placed 
where customers can see it, but as 
Mr. Strickland views the matter, 
there is no reason why independ- 
ent retailers can’t make their own 
stores just as clean and attractive 
as the chains, or even go them one 
or two better. 

In his store the floors, fixtures 
and windows are kept scrupulously 
clean. The green goods display in 
his front window is changed daily. 
Greatest care is taken to make 
the merchandise stocked on the 
shelves attractive, and the “spec- 
ials” on the two well-arranged 
tables near the front of the store 
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are price-marked after the best 
manner of the chains. Dust can 
be found scarcely anywhere about 
the premises—with a turnover of 
twenty-five times a year it doesn’t 
have time to settle. 

Through large newspaper 
spreads and handbills, which are 
circulated about the homes and 
apartment houses, the chains let 
the public know about the cut- 
priced “leaders” they have to offer. 
Instead of merely employing some- 
one to put circulars on_ front 
porches or in mail boxes, however, 
Mr. Strickland mails his circulars 
over a list of 2,000 names every 
week, and sending them out in ad- 
dressed envelopes imparts to them 
a personal touch which the chains 
cannot duplicate. He also adver- 
tises in his local newspaper. 


Finds Customers Read Circulars 


Mr. Strickland prepares these 
circulars himself and has them 
printed by his local printer. The 


standard size is two pages, but oc- 
casionally he puts out a four or 
eight-page circular during special 
seasons or when he has something 
very unusual to offer. A liberal 
use of cuts and price marks, added 
to timely suggestions on seasonal 
specialties, insures a wide reading 


of his advertising. The goods 
listed are “specials” for Thursday, 


Friday and Saturday of every 
week, while a part of the circular 
announces one “special” for the 
following Wednesday. 

“One week, just to find out how 
many people out of the two thou- 
sand were reading our circular, we 
announced a two-day sale of sugar. 
We bought a large quantity and 
sold it at cost. Before the end of 
the first day we had to have more 
sugar rushed in, removing all doubt 
that the circulars were getting into 
the homes. Occasionally I buy a 
carload of grapefruit or some other 
article and sell it at a very low 
price, although even then I make 
a small profit on it. 

“Of course, some of the special 
prices offered by the chains are 
lower than those at which I can 
buy the same merchandise, but I 
make no pretense of competing 
with them on that merchandise. I 
put a special price enly on trade- 
marked goods which the chains do 
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not handle at all, or on fresh fruits 
and vegetables when I really have 
something good to offer. 


“T carry many of the lines sold 
in chain stores, but I do not fea- 
ture them. In fact, I don’t even 
keep them in the main part of the 
store. Back in the shipping room, 
where orders are filled to be deliv- 
ered to customers, are shelves 
which contain the package and 
canned goods featured in_ the 
chains. When customers ask for 
them by name we put them in the 
order—at regular prices, of course 
—but we neither display them nor 
suggest them when a customer is 
undecided as to brands.” 


In addition to adopting some of 
the merchandising plans of the 
chains and improving upon others, 
Mr. Strickland has learned a num- 
ber of other things regarding the 
selling of groceries in his thirty 
years of experience about which a 
chain store manager knows little 
or nothing. 

“One merchandising point I have 
learned is to carry not more than 
one or two duplicating lines. Some 
years ago I thought I must keep 
every well-known brand in stock, 
and accordingly had as many as 
five or six conflicting brands. That 
cut down my turnover and _ in- 
creased my loss from dead stock. 
My turnover now is twenty-five 
times a year, and all the dead stock 
in my store could be carried out 
in one wheelbarrow load. 


Cutting Down on Brands 


“Tn a sense I really am not com- 
peting with the chains at all. The 
goods I feature are not the same 
ones they handle. I am firmly 
convinced that the merchandising 
system in my store is equal or 
superior to theirs. While their 
prices on every-day items of food 
may be a little lower than mine, 
that advantage, if it is an advan- 
tage, is more than offset by our 
credit and delivery accommoda- 
tions and the fact that customers 
are waited on promptly. 

“We have a force of fourteen 
every day and eighteen on Satur- 
days. Our regular customer list 
numbers about seven hundred, but 
approximately 75 per cent of these 
make their purchases over the tele- 
phone, so we have no difficulty 
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about giving the other 25 per cent 
prompt attention. Then, too, we 
have a complete line of groceries, 
not fancy goods particularly, but 
when people want something a lit- 
tle out of the ordinary, they have 
to go to an independent grocer to 
get it. 

“The grocery situation today is 
conceded to be chaotic. That 
would not be the case if retailers 
would realize that they have some- 
thing to offer which a chain store 
does not have, and never can have, 
and that the public is willing to 
pay a price for it. A customer 
can’t be blamed for buying his 
groceries at a chain store which is 
clean and where the clerks are 
courteous, particularly when the 
goods are offered at lower prices, 
when the other stores in the neigh- 
borhood are messy-looking, the 
clerks indifferent and the selection 
of goods limited. 


A Word to Manufacturers 


“One of the best things the 
chains have done is to put a lot of 
slip-shod grocers out of business. 
There formerly were many so0- 
called grocers who had no busi- 
ness trying to operate a store, but 
the ones who have stayed on must 
keep stores which compare in 
every way with the chains. And 
neither are these modern inde- 
pendent grocers so gullible in their 
relations with the manufacturer as 
they used to be. 


“Tf the manufacturers will give 
the retailers the same cooperation 
that they give the chains, most of 
their present difficulties will be 
untangled. The chains’ large 
spreads in the newspapers are paid 
for largely by the manufacturers 
whose prices they cut. Demon- 
strators are stationed in chain 
stores in preference to retailers’ 
and in other ways manufacturers 
favor the chains. 

“An outcome of this form of 
favoritism was shown in the recent 
case of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, manufacturers of Gold 
Medal flour. This company puts 
its name, along with several 
others, on billboards of the Ne 
tional Tea Company. Almost im 
mediately many retailers in the 
vicinity of Chicago discontinued 

(Continued on page 872) 
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Five Things I Have Learned About 
Making Letters Pull 


Second: It Doesn’t Pay to Spend Money to 
Make Circular Letters Appear Personal 


connected with a large manu- 
facturer of duplicating ma- 
chines in Cleveland. Among the 
multitudinous duties which I fell 
heir to in my official capacity of 
assistant advertising manager was 
answering letters 
from cranks who in- 
sisted that the com- 
pany I worked for 
was in league with 
the devil because it 
made machines in- 
tended to deceive. 
According to them, 
slipping into a 
friend’s home in the 
dead of night and 
walking off with his 
newest watch, was a 
petty offense com- 
pared with sending 
him a letter which he 
supposed was _ per- 
sonally written but 
which in reality was 
turned out at the 
rate of three thou- 
sand an hour on a 
duplicating machine. 
Those were the 
days when they used 
to talk about “fac- 
simile” letters and 
when bright young 
men from the letter 
companies used to go 
about soliciting busi- 
ness on the ability 
to furnish let- 
ters which you 
couldn’t tell \y. 
from typewrit- (3 
ing! And how \ eee oS 
the buyers used — EN 
to fall for it! I well e 
recall in 1910, when an- ~~~ 


P snes years ago I was 


other chap and I had a een 


letter shop in the Old 
Manhattan Building of 


By Cameron McPherson 


Chicago, how we used to fix up 
the samples to convince the doubt- 
ing Thomas that you couldn’t 
distinguish our letters from origi- 
nals with a magnifying glass. 

But a lot of letters have gone 
over the dam in the last fifteen 


years, and if there are any sales 
managers remaining who buy 
letters because they are perfect 
imitations of the real thing, they 
are spending money needlessly. 
Even the top salesman who has just 
landed a job as manager of sales 
knows that folks long 
ago stopped kidding 
themselves on that 
score. One look at the 
letterhead is enough. 
I will go even farther 
and say that you 
don’t even have to 
look at the letterhead 
—the envelope tells 
the story. When you 
run across a letter 
from Halsey, Stuart 
& Company in your 
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morning mail you 
know without even 
opening the letter 
that they are writing 
you to try to sell you 
some securities. 

Of course, there are 
exceptions to every 
rule. There are farm- 
ers and individuals 
who still think that 
filled-in form letters 
are personal com- 
munications from the 
president of the com- 
pany to them. But 
the average person 
does not. So I say: 
Why spend. good 
money trying to make 
a circular letter look 
like a personally dic- 
tated communication, 
' when nearly every- 

body knows it isn’t? 
Putting this theory to 
the test I recently prepared 
two mailings of letters intended 
to sell a set of four books. 
There were 3,500 letters in each 
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mailing. They went to lists that 
were almost identical—executives 
in business establishments who 
were known to be book buyers. 


One mailing was produced by a 
concern in Chicago which has the 
reputation of doing very pretty 
letter work. You can hardly tell 
it from typewriting, and each of 
these letters was filled in by an 
expert typist, with the same rib- 
bon used in processing the letter. 
The letters were signed in pen 
and ink by a man, and we even 
went so far as to rub the face of 
the letter with a piece of raw 
rubber to give it an added touch of 
realism. The cost on these letters 
when we got through dolling them 
up was a little better than four 
cents each, exclusive of postage. 


When Circulars Out-Pull Letters 


The other mailing was frankly 
and openly a circular. We used 
exactly the same copy for this 
letter as we did in the other, but 
we did not fill in the recipient’s 
name and address. We used a 
caption at the top of the letters 
reading: “Two Hundred Plans for 
Collecting Money.” The letter 
was signed with a signature cut 
placed in the form at the same 
time the letter was printed, and 
while the letter was set up in 
typewriter type, it was printed in 
black ink at the same time as the 
letterhead was printed. The cost 
with the envelope, but not includ- 
ing postage, was barely two cents. 

Two-cent postage was used on 
both of these mailings, because I 
think that two-cent postage gets 
enough added attention to make it 
worth the difference. It also en- 
ables you to use a sealed letter, 
and brings back the returns in 
such shape that your mailing list 
can be corrected more efficiently. 
It also insures you of directory 
service in case you don’t happen to 
have the street addresses in each 
case. 

When the returns were in the 
frank and open circular had it all 
over the carefully filled-in letter. 
Returns from it were almost 10 
per cent better, and the cost of the 
mailing was seventy dollars less! 
While this is the only careful test 
I have made recently to satisfy 
myself on this particular point, I 
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know from results of letters that 
I continually send out that it 
doesn’t pay to spend money to 
make what is from its very nature, 
obviously a general and impersonal 
letter, appear to be what it isn’t. 

Now, please don’t misunderstand 
me. I am not arguing that filled-in 
letters are a deception. They are 
no more of a deception than if I 
gave fifty names to my stenog- 
rapher and told her to write the 
same letter to all of them. A letter 
is a letter no matter how it is pro- 
duced. If you want to write the 
same letter to ten thousand people 
that you write for one person, that 
is aside from the point. I’m simply 
saying that it no longer pays to 
spend money to make each of those 
ten thousand people think he is the 
only one getting that letter, be- 
cause each knows differently. At 
any rate, a large enough propor- 
tion know differently to take the 
profit out of it. 

But—you say: “That is not my 
experience. I have found that by 
typing individual letters I have 
been able to get a much higher 
percentage of returns.” I will 
grant you that. In our own work 
we use a large number of letters 
typed by automatic typewriters 
which operate by rolls the same as 
a player-piano operates. On these 
letters we invariably get from 
three to four times better returns 
than from circular letters. But 
there is a big distinction between 


a general circular letter and a per- 
sonalized letter which establishes 
a point of contact with the buyer, 


I know several concerns which 
have put in batteries of these auto- 
matic typewriters, but after a trial 
have taken them out because the 
increased cost per thousand letters 
did not produce an added volume 
of returns. I have checked up on 
a number of these cases. Invari- 
ably I have found that the dis- 
satisfied users prepared copy to be 
turned out on automatic type- 
writers that was identical with the 
copy they used for general letters. 
To their minds they had merely 
two methods of producing form 
letters. They did not realize that 
the only reason for individually 
typing letters was to individualize 
the appeal. If they did not do this, 
what earthly sense was there to 
writing each letter separately? 


And in the last analysis, doesn’t 
the fact that these concerns who 
have tried writing circular letters 
on typewriters, only to find it 
didn’t pay unless the letters were 
individually planned, prove the 
second point I’m trying to get in 
this series of observations in mak- 
ing sales letters pull? In another 
article, tying up with the point I 
make here, I’m going to tell you 
what my experience has been in 
changing the envelope as well as 
the letterhead in sales letter follow- 
up mailings. 


Wholesale Grocers Reply to 
Trade Complaint 


Final arguments have been heard 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
in the case against the Wisconsin 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
and two jobbers of Milwaukee who 
are charged with practicing unfair 
methods of competition in ob- 
structing cooperative purchasing 
agencies organized by retail gro- 
cers. It was claimed that the asso- 
ciation, with the aid of the brokers, 
“cooperated together” to confine 
the distribution of groceries to 
“legitimate” channels. Any form 
of distribution which eliminated 
the regular wholesaler was re- 
garded as “irregular.” 
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The respondents asked for dis- 
missal of the complaint on the 
ground that the respondent jobbers 
are in active competition with one 
another and that no prices were 
raised as a result of any action on 
the part of the respondents. It 
was further stated that no proot 
had been submitted to show that 
any attempt was made by any of 
the respondents to fix prices. _ 

Counsel for the commission 
sought to prove that the respond- 
ents tried to prevent “irregular 
dealers from obtaining products 
from manufacturers and producers. 
and prosecuted and harassed them. 
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Eighty Per Cent Distribution in 


Thirty Days 


Consolidated Cigar Corporation Combines Newspaper Advertising With 
Novel Sampling Campaign and Opens Up Philadelphia Market With Bang 


rT REAT a friend,” said the 
Consolidated Cigar Cor- 
poration of New York to 
the Philadelphia public thirty days 
ago, through a page advertisement 
in one of the evening papers. The 
advertisement further stated that 
the treat would be “on the house.” 
Briefly here is the plan which 
has brought about an 80 per cent 
distribution on Dutch Masters 
Cigars in Philadelphia, Camden 
and suburbs. The 44 Cigar Sales 
Corporation, distributors for the 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation, 
wanted distribution on Dutch Mas- 
ters Cigars, a brand which, until 
early in April, was unknown in 
Philadelphia. Being a_ leading 
cigar manufacturing center itself, 
itis easy to see that putting a new 
brand of cigars on the market here 
was no easy task. So something 
unusual was decided upon. 


A Coupon Plan 


The company made this propo- 
sition to smokers of Philadelphia: 
Go into any cigar store, buy two 
or more Dutch Masters cigars. 
When you make your purchase the 
dealer will give you a coupon 
which you may sign, filling in the 
name of a friend. The dealer will 
mail this coupon to us and we will 
then mail your friend two cigars. 
The treat will be on us. 

The first advertisement appeared 
Wednesday, April 14. By Satur- 
day the company was swamped 
with coupons and extra help was 
needed to mail out the letters to 
the friends who were to be treated. 

As fast as the coupons were 
mailed in by dealers or picked up 
by salesmen, letters were sent out 
to every name on the coupons. 

No attempt was made to “sell” 
the smoker in the letter. “Your 
Iriend, Mr. , who smokes 
Dutch Masters Cigars, suggests 
that you might like to try them. 

‘We are enclosing with his 
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A Startling Three Day 


Reser 


ar om = w frend ef yours Gr same doy 
wminind, we will grve tint two Dutch Masters Specials. diem 


Offer expires Saturday, April 17 


with the greatest cigar talue~ 
DUTCH MASTERS 


For Philadelphia, Camden and § 

Thousands of wutkers wil want We take afiventage of this ofr, bat we 
seust Ueit 2 to these three doys. So act quimk!y? Do not write tp as, but 
ge at once & your desinr 5. get yous Gwe Dut Masters and base your 
fiand’s name eth ture. No txt tape, oo bother, the most Mera clgar 


compliments a coupon which, if 
presented to your dealer, will be 
accepted by him as full payment 
for two Dutch Masters Cigars, 
ten-cent size. We thank you for 
trying them and know you will like 
them.” 

With this letter a coupon was 
enclosed which entitled the recipi- 
ent to the two cigars. A space was 
provided for the dealer to sign his 
name and address when he re- 
turned the coupons for redemption. 
A special drive was made by the 
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sales force before the advertising 
appeared. Armed with proofs of 
the campaign, salesmen worked 
the entire city. Before the first 
advertisement appeared more than 
65 per cent distribution had been 
obtained. 

Orders for a minimum of 100 
cigars were sought and no less 
than this amount was sold to any 
dealer. The men traveled in auto- 
mobiles, carried stocks and deliv- 
ered as fast as sales were made. In 
this way adequate distribution was 
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insured, and there was no waiting 
for deliveries. 

The city was carefully mapped 
out and divided among twelve 
salesmen, each salesman being held 
responsible for distribution in his 
territory. More than 40,000 cou- 
pons are said to have been re- 
turned to the company, which 
meant that considerably more than 
40,000 sales were made, for by no 
means all of the men filled in 
coupons entitling a friend to two 
free smokes. This means that 
80,000 men were introduced to 
Dutch Masters cigars for the first 
time in less than two weeks, the 
time limit which was placed on 
redemption of the coupons. 

After the first advertisement ap- 
peared salesmen again covered 
their territories quickly to sell 
dealers who refused to buy, or 


who were missed on the first can- 
vass of the city. Since the first 
full page advertisement four other 
full pages have been used and 
others are scheduled. The cam- 
paign was conducted to popularize 
the ten-cent size, but the other 
sizes are now being introduced. 
Many telephone calls were re- 
ceived by the company inquiring 
for names of dealers who handled 
the brand and for names of dealers 
where the two-for-a-quarter and 
other sizes could be obtained. 

Reproductions of the advertise- 
ments were put up by the sales- 
men in every store where space 
could be obtained. Dealers were 
given a supply of the blanks when 
the cigars were delivered. A spe- 
cial force of girls was necessary to 
fill in and mail the letters contain- 
ing the gift coupons. 


Commenting on the campaign, 
one sales executive who has 
watched the campaign carefully, 
said, “Here is an idea, which, while 
particularly suited to cigars could 
be adapted by many other adver- 
tisers. For example, the ‘Treat a 
Friend’ idea would work well in 
introducing a new soft drink, either 
a fountain drink or a bottled drink. 
It could be used in connection with 
a campaign on candy, or any other 
similar product, with equally good 
results, I am sure. People like to 
obtain something for nothing, 
They will spend more time and 
effort to obtain something ‘free’ 
than the item itself is worth. A 
campaign of this kind sets people 
to talking and creates a lot of in- 
terest which is ordinarily lacking 
in a straight advertising campaign 
of even greater proportions.” 
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7 Introducing “Car Load” Patterson and “J. D.” 
| of Austin, Nichols ( Company 


i* was many a time during his days as a salesman for Frank- 

lin MacVeagh that C. W. Patterson wrote “carloads” 
instead of “dozens” or “cases” after the figures on his order 
blanks. And it was because he developed this vision of big- 
ness and this talent for shattering, along with sales records, 
many of the moss-grown traditions of the grocery trade, that 
in 1919 he was made president of Austin, Nichols & Company, 
the largest wholesale grocery supply house in the world. His 
appointment came at the time of the merger of Wilson & 
Company grocery departments with the old Austin, Nichols 
Company. At one time Mr. Patterson had been associated 
with Mr. Thomas Wilson as manager of the canned goods and 
U grocery departments of his business. In collaboration with him, Mr. Patter- 
son evolved the Wilson “certified” policy providing an absolute 
guarantee on the company’s goods—a policy which was put 
over in spite of ridicule, at first, from other manufacturers. 
. Mr. Patterson’s right hand man is Mr. J. D. Brown, vice 
president in charge of sales, who appears on the cover to the 
left. “J. D.”, as he is known among his business associates, 
has been with Austin, Nichols since he was a lad of sixteen— 
forty-four years of service. During that time he has worked 
up from “the boy at the tea table” through the sales depart- 
ment to the assistant sales managership. In 1921 he became 
vice president. “I like to be known as a ‘groceryman’,” he says. 
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S. Duncan Black, president (left), talks over Black & Decker jobbing policies with R. W. Procter, sales manager (right). 


Ten Reasons Why Black & Decker 
Get Along With Jobbers 


Simple Plans and Policies Enable Jobbers to Speed ‘Turnover, 
Cut Sales Costs and Successfully Push a Technical Specialty 


NE of the largest industrial 
() companies in the country 

wanted to buy a number of 
electrical tools for use in various 
plants. The order was a large one, 
one that was sought by several 
manufacturers. After tests had 
been made, it was finally determ- 
ined to use Black & Decker tools. 
So the Black & Decker salesman 
Was ushered into the purchasing 
agent’s office for a final discussion 
of “terms.” 

The purchasing agent explained 
that this particular order was but a 
Starter, that it would be followed 
by many other large orders, and if 
the tools proved satisfactory, the 
«ccount would be one of which the 
salesman could well be proud. 


_ To all this the salesman agreed. 
Then the purchasing agent ex- 
Plained tat his due 


company, 
fi thc 2 ‘ 
its special 


size, expected a 


discount, direct from the manufac- 
turer. He also added that he did 
not propose to buy through the 
local jobber, as it was the com- 
pany’s policy, so he said, to buy 
only from primary sources of 
supply. 

The order was one which had 
been eagerly sought; the salesman 
had put in a vast amount of work. 
It meant future business on a big 
scale. Yet the salesman did not 
hesitate for a moment. Firmly, 
but tactfully, he explained that his 
company sold only through job- 
bers, that there was but one dis- 
count, and that no company, no 
matter how large, could buy a 
Black & Decker tool unless some 
jobber was credited with the sale 
and his established discount. 

Of course, the purchasing agent 
declared that his company was dif- 
ferent; he went into some detail 
to tell how other electric tool 
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manufacturers had offered to sell 
direct and ignore the jobber; how 
they had made special discounts, 
“on account of our large purchas- 
ing power, and the resulting saving 
in sales expense.” 

The salesman remained firm. 
Finally he obtained the order; the 
jobber was credited with the regu- 
lar jobbing discount, and the big 
company paid exactly the same 
price as would have been paid by 
any other company purchasing a 
similar quantity of tools. 

Such, in brief, is the Black & 
Decker policy. Officials of the 
company admit it has cost them 
some money, a certain amount of 
business, and in some instances 
added sales resistance. But on the 
whole, they declare it has been 
largely responsible for the com- 
pany’s success. 

It was adopted early in the com- 
pany’s history, at a time when 
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most manufacturers were glad to 
sell to any and everyone, through 
jobbers, direct to users, through 
manufacturers’ agents, through 
brokers or in any other way. There 
are ten points in the company’s 
policy, none of them so very un- 
usual in themselves, but all of them 
are rigidly adhered to. They are: 


1. Selling only through jobbers. 
2. Aggressive advertising. 3. Per- 
sonal selling assistance. 4. Price 
protection. 5. Established resale 
price. 6. Assured turnover. 7. 
Freight allowance. 8. Twenty-four 
hour service. 9. Twenty-five per 
cent discount. 10. Quarterly divi- 


dends. 

All of these policies will be ex- 
plained in detail later in this 
article. First it may be well to 


consider the reasons behind the 
first policy, and how the company 
has used this policy to strengthen 
its relations with jobbers so that 
they have been able to sell suc- 
cessfully a highly technical spec- 
ialty through jobbers. Ninety per 
cent, and in many cases more, of 
the sales by jobbers are of mer- 
chandise which is to be resold by 
a dealer. Jobbers, as a rule, do 
not have sales organizations which 
are trained to sell a specialty for 
use, rather than for resale. Job- 
bers’ salesmen are trained to think 
in terms of profits to be made from 
resale, not from profits to be made 
through using an article. They 
have not been highly successful in 
a great number of instances in sell- 
ing technical products other than 
those which are in turn resold by 


their customers. They sell many 
routine supplies and some equip- 
ment for this purpose, but com- 
paratively little. 


So the Black & Decker company 
early realized the necessity of pro- 
viding an unusual incentive for the 
jobber. The first step was to de- 
termine to stand by the jobbers in 
all circumstances, even though it 
meant a temporary loss of some 
business. 


Realizing this lack of training on 
the part of jobbers to sell special- 
ized equipment, the company has 
built its own sales training work 
around the idea of working closely 
with the jobbers’ salesmen. As 
one official of the company said, 
“The jobbers’ salesmen know the 
customer, and our salesmen know 
the products,” so the two should 
work together. 


With the exception of one or two 
territories where tests were made, 
the company has never given ex- 
clusive selling arrangements to any 
jobber. The jobber with an ex- 
clusive account too often feels that 
he will get all of the business in 
the territory anyway, and fails to 
work as aggressively as he should. 
Some years ago a survey was made 
to determine how many jobbing 
outlets were needed in each job- 
bing center. From this survey a 
chart was made up, listing every 
jobbing center in the country. This 
chart shows how many jobbers 
are needed, and how many the 
company now has. With this 
chart constantly in view, the sales 
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department has been able to make 
jobbing arrangements in nearly all 
parts of the country which ap- 
proach the ideal. 


Jobbers were carefully selected, 
the number for each distributing 
center being based on the popula- 
tion in the trade radius of each 
jobbing center, the number of 
Black & Decker machines in use 
and the number of potential pros- 
pects. Users are divided into two 
classes, automotive repair shops 
and industrial plants. This divi- 
sion of users aids in selecting job- 
bers, for it often happens that a 
jobber who will be very desirable 
for selling to automobile repair 
shops will have no business what- 
ever among industrial plants. 
Where this is the case another 
jobber is appointed to take care of 
the industrial business. 


Approximately 800 jobbers are 
handling Black & Decker products. 
Serving these jobbers are fifteen 
branches and forty-five salesmen, 
with a total of approximately 300,- 
000 prospects. Roughly divided, 
this gives approximately twenty 
jobbers and 200 jobbers’ salesmen, 
to every Black & Decker salesman. 
In training their salesmen, the 
company stresses this point—that 
each salesman is personally re- 
sponsible for the sales of twenty 
jobbers, and for winning the coop- 
eration of 200 jobbers’ salesmen. 
He is taught to look upon himself 
as the sales manager of 200 job- 
bers’ salesmen, and is held respon- 
sible for their education. 


(Continued on page. 870) 
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‘SALESMAN'S WEEKLY REPO 


Each Black & Decker salesman is taught to regard himself as the sales manager of 200 jobbers’ salesmen, and 
So that this feature of his work will not be neglected, he is credited 
This form shows whether 
Reports are made up on a weekly basis. 


he is held responsible for their education. 
with a certain number of points for making sales talks, working with salesmen, ete. 
or not he is making his quota in all these activities. 
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Stripping the Blinders Off 


‘The Salesman Who Passes 
Up Ripe Orders 


How the Yellow Taxi Corporation is Training 
Its Men to Develop the Power of Observation 


Based on Information Furnished by 


W. E. McGuirk 


President, The Yellow Taxi Corporation, New York City 


LARGE wholesale grocery 
A\ i in Minnesota once 
had a salesman who brought 
in more orders for “opening 
stocks” than all the other sales- 
men on the staff. An “opening 
stock” order is very desirable. It 
would amount to about $3,000 in 
the grocery business in those days. 
For a long time the company 
tried to get the salesman to tell 
the secret of his success in getting 
these initial stock orders, but 
he preferred to keep his selling 
formula to himself. 


In a few years this salesman 
became a large stockholder in the 
company. He then realized that 
it would be to his advantage as a 
stockholder if all the salesmen 
were using his methods. So one 
day he let his secret out, something 
like this: “Fellows, all I do is to 
keep my eyes open. No matter 
where you are, you will always 
find someone who is planning on 
opening a grocery store. Well, I 
have a little system that enables 
me to get advance information on 
the intentions of these folks. 


The Salesman’s Secret 


_ “Whenever I see a building be- 
ing altered or the foundation for a 
new structure being dug, I make 
inquiries as to what kind of busi- 
ness is going to open in the new 
building, About two out of five 
times it will be found that a 
stocer is booked for one of the 
Stores. It is then an easy matter 
'o find the name of the prospective 
tenant. Nine times out of ten he 


has not even thought of placing 
the order for his opening stock yet 
and is glad to be approached on 
the subject. After that getting his 
order is only a matter of sales- 
manship. 

“Another plan I follow is to 
drop into a real estate office when- 
ever I happen to have a few min- 
utes to spare and to make inquiry 
as to any new grocery stores that 
are about to start. I often get 
good leads in this way. Asa rule, 
though, I get most of my leads 
merely by making use of my eyes.” 


An “Observation”? Contest 


Observation has always been re- 
garded as a necessary qualification 
in a salesman. Obviously the 
salesman who uses his eyes will 
see more opportunities for business 
than the salesman who is so intent 
on going-somewhere-else that he 
is unable to see the sales wig- 
wagging him at every turn. 

In old-time selling where busi- 
ness was obtained by catch-as- 
catch-can methods, a_ salesman 
could not survive unless he was 
quick with his eyes. But today 
with route lists made up under a 
train-despatching system, salesmen 
imagine that their eyes are no 
longer needed during business 
hours. 

They are mistaken, however. If 
the business were obtained that is 
lost every day because salesmen 
do not make use of the greatest of 
their five senses, it would make 
the 1919 boom look like the sales 


in a small-town store the day after 
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Christmas. Not only does the ob- 
serving salesman find more busi- 
ness, but his observation enables 
him to handle better the business 
that is already there. The most 
effective sales arguments are fre- 
quently picked up while a sales- 
man is waiting to see his prospect. 
Something about the prospect’s 
place of business, an overheard 
remark of a customer or a slight 
deficiency in the prospect’s service, 
gives the salesman an opening 
that the buyer is unable to parry. 
Men at the head of businesses 
appreciate the need for observation 
in their salesmen. They often 
wish their salesmen could be made 
more observant. But observation 
is regarded as a difficult quality to 
inculcate. It is supposed that it 
cannot be taught as can other 
matters of sales technique. 


Developing More Taxi “Prospects” 


But in this supposition they are 
wrong. The Yellow Taxi Corpo- 
ration, of New York City, is 
demonstrating that observation can 
be developed as can other sales 
qualifications. It is using the good 
old-fashioned contest as a means 
of developing it. It has been 
found that the contest idea, which 
from the Year 1 of sales manage- 
ment has been relied on to stimu- 
late salesmen in nearly every 
respect, can also be employed to 
make salesmen more watchful for 
selling opportunities. 

Taxi drivers are salesmen. Their 
sales are largely in proportion to 
their ability to watch the curb for 
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fares. Cabs that are running 
around empty are not piling up any 
sales records. And cabs, returning 
to their stands after delivering 
a passenger, do frequently run 
empty, unless their drivers are 
mighty watchful for business. For 
some reason taxi drivers seem to 
be in a great hurry to get back to 
their stands, just as many sales- 
men in other lines are always 
anxious to get back to their hotels. 
Everyone has had the experience 
of trying to hail a taxi and of see- 
ing several empty ones scoot past 
before one could be stopped. 

Keeping Drivers’ Eyes Open 

W. E. McGuirk, president of the 
Yellow Taxi Corporation, has often 
had this experience. He spends 
most of his time around the city, 
visiting the company’s garages 
and stands. “I have often failed 
in trying to stop one of our cabs,” 
he said. “I have also frequently 
seen others try to hail a Yellow 
but without success. This is 
more likely to happen in the out- 
lying districts. The drivers are 
fairly watchful for passengers on 
the crowded thoroughfares, but 
when they are returning from a 
trip to the residential sections, they 
are inclined to hurry back, think- 
ing that they are not likely to get 
any pick-ups until they get nearer 
to the business center. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is business to be 
had anywhere if the driver watches 
for it. An empty taxi coming 
along, with a come-hither expres- 
sion in the driver’s eyes, will 
suggest a ride to many persons 
who may have intended to walk or 
to take a street car. 

“Women on their way down- 
town to shop, without any inten- 
tion of taking a taxi, will suddenly 
decide to ride that way if a driver 
is a good salesman. And to be a 
good salesman all a driver has to 
do is to be observant. He must 
at least look encouraging to the 
prospective passengers on the curb: 
He cannot expect people to shout 
and gesticulate wildly to attract 
his attention. 

“We are always running con- 
tests, such as ‘courtesy contests,’ 
and ‘safety contests’ and have 
found them most effective in ac- 
complishing what we ran them for. 
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So we decided to put on a contest 
during the month of May to de- 
velop better observation in our 


drivers. It is known as a ‘Pick-Up 
Contest’.” 
The following extract, taken 


from The Yellow-Graph, the house 
publication of the company, de- 
scribes the details of the contest: 

“Beginning Saturday morning, 
May 1, a new employee of the cor- 
poration goes to work. His name 
is ‘Pick-Up Pete,’ and so that 
everyone will know him his picture 
is published below. 


“During the entire month of 
May ‘Pick-Up Pete,’ ably assisted 
by his brother ‘Ike’ and his sister, 
‘Pick-Up Pearl,’ will spend the 
entire day from 8 o’clock in the 
morning until 2:30 the following 
morning in both New York and 
Brooklyn. Each one of them will 
stand on prominent street corners, 
waiting for you to pick him up. 


The Contest Plan 


“Tf you are on the job and alert, 
your cab will be hired, and if 
your personal appearance is up to 
the spring cleaning standard, you 
will be taken for a ride. If you 
give your ‘pick-up’ a good ride, 
slow down at crossings, signal 
your stops and turns, give a meter 
receipt at the end of the ride and 
say thank you for the tip (which 
will be a liberal one), you will be 
paid off with a brand-new, crisp 
one-dollar bill. 


“Each night, at 6 o’clock, the 
serial numbers of ten one-dollar 
bills will be placed on the black- 
board in your garage. Make a 
note of these numbers, and if you 
happen to be lucky enough to pick 
up either ‘Pick-Up Pete,’ his 
brother ‘Ike’ or his sister, ‘Pearl,’ 
receiving one of the ten lucky 
‘Pick-Up’ bucks in payment of the 
trip, you can bring that Lucky 
Buck either to the New York or 
Brooklyn office and you will re- 
ceive a brand-new $5 bill. 

“*Pick-Up Pete’ and his assist- 
ants will work all parts of the city 
every day during the entire month 
of May and they will work each 
day until the ten Lucky Bucks are 
passed out, with the idea of equally 
dividing these Lucky Bucks be- 
tween day and night drivers and 
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between New York and Brooklyn 
men.” 

The photograph of “Pick-Up 
Pete” shows a conventional citizen 
of the metropolis, with his face 
blotted out, so as to make his 
identification easier. All the 
driver has to do is to look for a 
person with a blank face. 


There are ten of these “Pick- 
Up” characters abroad in the city. 
They were selected from the com- 
pany’s staff of special investi- 
gators. They are unknown to 
most of the company’s 4,000 driv- 
ers. They make no special effort 
to hail a taxi, but merely stand 
with an air of expectancy, waiting 
for some driver to sell them a ride. 
These investigators stay out on 
this special assignment each day 
until they succeed in passing the 
new dollar. Only one day, during 
the first week of the contest, did 
the Pick-Up Family fail to get rid 
of the ten bucks. On that day two 
of the investigators were unable 
to convince any of the drivers that 
they wanted a ride. 

As was to be expected, the con- 
test is having a remarkable effect 
in stimulating the observation of 
the drivers. And of course once 
the men learn how easy it is to 
pick up business by watching the 
sidewalks, they will get the ob- 
servation habit. 


Canadian Companies 
Join in Campaign 
The Canadian Iron and Wire 
Goods Company, Ltd., of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, the B. Greening 
Wire Company, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario, the Sanderson - Harold 
Company, Ltd., Paris, Ontario, and 
the Ruddy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd. Brantford, Ontario, 
under the name of the Canadian 
Screen and Wire Cloth Associa- 
tion, are putting on a campaign 
designed to increase the sale of 
screen doors, window screens and 

wire cloth. 

The campaign is confined for 
this season exclusively to daily 
newspapers. ‘The campaign iS a 
charge of the Hamilton Advertis- 
ers’ Agency, Ltd. Russell T. 
Kelley, of this agency, is acting a 
secretary of the association. 
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How the Waterman Copy-Cat Took 
a High Dive Into Bankruptcy 


What Happened to the Company That Sought to Pirate the 
Good-Will of an Established Fountain Pen Manufacturer 


tors and Infringers were in the 

habit (which, of course, it is 
not) of bestowing awards and dis- 
tinctions upon its members, I 
should imagine that the asbestos 
order of merit ought to go to the 
copy-cat who was primarily re- 
sponsible for the A. A. Waterman 
Fountain Pen. So far as I can dis- 
cover, this appears to have been 
the most successful copy-catting 
enterprise of the lot (though it 
does not seem to have made any 
money to speak of), and I think it 
holds the record for continuous 
existence. 


Arthur Has a Bright Idea 


In one way or another it en- 
gaged the attention of the courts 
from 1898 to 1915, and before it 
entered into its ultimate and final 
bankruptcy and eclipse it had been 
in existence pretty nearly thirty 
years. So far as I know this is a 
record, and the copy-cat associa- 
tion ought to recognize it with 
some fitting testimonial by way of 
consolation prize. 


It strikes me, furthermore, that 
the story of this most highly suc- 
cessful institution might profitably 
be told (so far as it can be pieced 
together from the court records) 
for the benefit of any readers of 
“Sales Management” who may 
still feel that copy-catting is a 
remunerative occupation. 

The story begins, in point of 
time, at least, when one Arthur A. 
Waterman left the employ of the 
L. E. Waterman Company, and 
formed a partnership for the manu- 
facture of fountain pens. It doesn’t 
appear from the records whether 
Arthur thought up the scheme for 
imself, or was put up to it; but 
at any rate his right to the Water- 
Man name was and continued to be 
the big factor in the situation. 


| the Ancient Order of Imita- 


By Roy W. Johnson 


So far as the records indicate, 
too, he made pretty respectable 
fountain pens, which ought to have 
been salable on their own merits. 
A number of concerns have since 
built up rather tidy businesses in 
moderate-priced pens, and Arthur 
was in the field considerably ahead 
of them. But the slow process of 
building up a business on the merit 
of the article itself apparently did 
not appeal to him. 

At any rate, it didn’t appeal to 
some of the keen minds that were 
associated with him. Not for them! 
Here was a bird named Water- 
man, who knew how to make foun- 
tain pens. The public generally 
recognized a Waterman pen as 
standard value. Go to then—the 
way to become rich and prosperous 
with ease and despatch was to con- 
fide in the general inability of 
the public to distinguish between 
Watermans. I can even imagine 
that some of them said it was sin- 
ful not to make use of the advan- 
tage which a kind and beneficent 
Providence had placed within their 
grasp. 

Fertile Ground for Copycatting 


Anyway, the business got 
started under the name of Arthur 
A. Waterman & Company, and the 
pens were rather ingeniously 
marked “A. A. Waterman.” As 
usual, the copy-cat was trusting in 
the general lack of perspicacity on 
the part of the public, and was 
imputing a high degree of bone- 
headed stupidity to the courts. 
Copy-cats quite generally have a 
sublime faith along those lines, and 
so far as the public is concerned it 
is pretty well founded. The courts, 
however, have a habit of not living 
up to the specifications. The copy- 
cat creed with respect to the gulli- 
bility of the courts is sadly in need 
of revision. 
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The first thing that happened, 
of course, was a proceeding for an 
injunction, brought in the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. 
The injunction was granted against 
any use of the Waterman name in 
a corporate title, but the court took 
cognizance of the fact that the gen- 
tleman’s name actually was Water- 
man, and added a proviso to the 
effect that he might indicate that 
the pens were “made or prepared 
or sold for or by Arthur A. Water- 
man & Company.” 


Handicapped by a Name 


Which, as you can readily see, 
gave both sides a chance to claim 
a victory. From what appears, 
the copy-cat had no notion of using 
the name in a corporate title, any- 
way. The manufacturing end of 
the business appears to have been 
run as a partnership, and the only 
corporation that figures conspicu- 
ously in the subsequent proceed- 
ings is known as the Modern Pen 
Company, and was a selling organ- 
ization pure and simple. 

But in spite of the fact that there 
is testimony to the effect that the 
pens were pretty good pens, and 
worth the price asked for them, the 
business somehow or other failed 
to be a howling success. During 
the period between 1898 and 1910, 
when the case bobbed up again in 
the Federal Courts, little Arthur 
went broke at least once, and there 
were several reorganizations and 
assignments. “The business was 
not successful,” is the comment of 
the court on the situation, and it 
appears that about the only asset 
the outfit had was its claim to the 
Waterman name. And that, it 
strikes me, was really a liability. 
At any rate, there is at least a 
possibility that the Modern Pen 
Company might be doing business 
today if it had not so vociferously 
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insisted on keeping that particular 
millstone around its neck. 

That the Waterman name was a 
terriffic handicap is obvious enough 
the moment you look at the situa- 
tion. How the copy-cat could 
imagine that it was an asset simply 
passes comprehension. Not merely 
did it bring him into competition 
with the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany, but into violent and bitter 
conflict with it. It placed him in a 
position where he would be lucky 
if he made enough profit in a year 
to pay his legal expenses. Worst 
of all, it practically barred his 
goods out of the most desirable 
retail stores, and made it almost 
impossible for him to obtain any 
decently adequate distribution. 


Comparatively few of the high- 
grade retailers who were carrying 
Waterman’s Ideal Pens would 
touch the copy-cat product with a 
ten-foot pole. Practically speak- 
ing, distribution for the copy-cat 
was automatically limited in ad- 
vance to the least desirable out- 
lets; those retailers, in fact, who 
were perfectly willing to deceive 
their own customers, and who 
could be relied upon to pursue the 
same policy with everybody else. 


More Copy-Cat Scheming 


For a number of years the main 
selling policy of the outfit con- 
sisted in renting show windows 
from complaisant retailers, filling 
them full of merchandise belong- 
ing to the manufacturer, and hiring 
a “demonstrator” to do the actual 
selling inside the store. I am told 
that it was even difficult to get any 
respectable store to put the goods 
in on consignment. The fraudulent 
odor of the enterprise was a little 
too apparent, even for the nostrils 
of the professional cut-rater. 

It seems incredible, of course, 
that the copy-catters should have 
expected anything else. But the 
copy-cat mentality always is in- 
credible from the standpoint of 
ordinary common sense. 

So in spite of bankruptcy, reor- 
ganization and injunction, little 
Arthur and his associates went on 
fighting year after year for the 
abstract right to stamp fountain 
pens with the name of Waterman. 
It is true enough that the Water- 
man name on the pen was a heavy 
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and a fatal liability, and that any 
other name might perhaps have 
been turned into an asset. 


But the copy-cat, with the usual 
wisdom of his tribe, insisted upon 
cleaving to his liability at all 
costs, and upon fighting tooth and 
nail for the right to go broke as 
a normal and natural process. Even 
if the courts had been persuaded to 
uphold every last contention that 
he made, it is hard to see how he 
could have accomplished anything 
more than to constitute himself a 
first class nuisance in the fountain 
pen trade. His chances of getting 
any adequate distribution would 
have been no better than before, 
and he never had a chance anyway. 


Taking a Fling at Export 


Some time between 1905 and 
1910, in the course of divers and 
sundry reorganizations and assign- 
ments, the Modern Pen Company 
was organized as a West Virginia 
corporation, and_ the _ original 
Arthur A. transferred to the cor- 
poration his rights in the Water- 
man name as a trademark. Arthur 
himself went to work for the cor- 
poration as a salesman on commis- 
sion, and became virtually an 
employee under contract. No doubt 
this appealed to somebody as a 
very subtle and extremely skillful 
device for throwing dust into the 
eyes of the courts. It was clever 
enough, no doubt, and in all prob- 
ability it did prolong the existence 
of the outfit for a good many years. 
That is to say, it enabled it to go 
on struggling and losing money for 
a longer period than would other- 
wise have been the case. 


Since it appeared to be difficult 
to get any adequate distribution in 
the domestic market, it appears 
that the Modern Pen Company 
turned its attention to the export 
trade. This was discovered to be 
an unhealthy proposition, however, 
as the Italian courts promptly 
handed down an injunction. Also, 
from 1910 to 1915 the company was 
continuously involved in proceed- 
ings before the federal courts in 
this country. 

There was never any serious 
question as to A. A. Waterman’s 
abstract right to use his own name 
in connection with his business. 
But there was never any question, 
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either, as to his right to use his 
name in such a way as to deceive 
the public. “The public,” said 
Judge Hand, in the District Court 
at New York, “means by the 
‘Waterman’ pen the complainant's 
pen (the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany); indeed so the defendant 
concedes, being punctilious to 
avoid that name without its prefix, 
But the public, by that very fact, 
looks no further than the name. 
For myself, although I have used 
such pens for years, I am sure that 
I should not have had the least 
suspicion that an ‘A. A. Waterman’ 
pen was not a ‘Waterman’ pen, and 
this record proves that many 
others have actually been so mis- 
led.” 

Following which, the courts 
handed down a decree providing 
that the name “A. A. Waterman” 
should always be accompanied by 
the words “Not connected with the 
original Waterman pen,” in letters 
of equal size and prominence. 

From this decree, the copy-cat 
appealed with great indignation, 
and considerable incidental ex- 
pense. In spite of his protestations 
that it never, never, was his wish 
to cause any possible confusion 
between his product and any other 


product, the notification that would 


remove all possibility of confusion 
was not at all to his taste. He pro- 
tested, among other things, that it 
imputed a suggestion of inferiority 
to his product, and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals partly agreed 
with him. 


The Court’s Decision 


“The defendant,” said the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, “has the right to 
use the name, but the complainant 
and the public have the right to 
insist that provision be made for 
minimizing the confusion arising 
from such use so far as practicable. 
We think that the suffix required 
in the decree appealed from tends 
to characterize the defendant's 
product as inferior to that of the 
complainant, and is unduly preju- 
dicial to it. The defendant should, 
however, distinguish its goods 
from those of the complainant, and 
in our opinion should do so by 
employing after the name ‘A. A. 
Waterman’ the words ‘Not com 
nected with the L. E. Waterman 

(Continued on page 876) 
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So successful has this spe- 
cial demonstration truck 
been in building business 
for J. D. Wallace & Com- 
pany that the company ex- 
pects soon to cover the 
entire country with a fleet 
of similar machines. 


Warming Up Cold Prospects With a 
New Demonstration Plan 


How a Special Motor Bus Is Helping to Overcome 
Objections of Buyers of Woodworking Machinery 


By H. L. Ramsay 


Sales Manager, J. D. Wallace & Company, Chicago 


OUR months ago we put 
His operation a_ specially 
built demonstration truck for 
the line of woodworking equip- 
ment we sell. Results have been 
so satisfactory, even in the short 
period during which we have had 
the car in operation, that we are 
how arranging to put several more 
similar trucks in the field so that 
we may cover the entire country 
with them. When I-say “satisfac- 
tory,” I mean the truck actually 
pays its way in sales in addition to 
all the other less direct advantages 
derived from the use of it. 
Primarily, the truck is used to 
reach prospective buyers who are 
more or less lukewarm about in- 
vestigating our equipment—buy- 
*ts who could be sold if they could 
see a demonstration. In these 


“ases, the truck has proved to be 


not only a closer of sales for the 
specific equipment the buyer is 
interested in, but it has brought 
orders for allied products in our 
line. 

We had one prospect, for in- 
stance, who had been on our list 
for some time—he was the presi- 
dent and owner of a chain of 
factories, and we were anxious to 
get his business because we knew 
that once sold, he would be an 
exceptionally valuable customer. 
We had never been able even to 
see him personally. 

So we drove our special truck 
into the yard outside his factory 
and curiosity finally conquered. 
He came out to see a demonstra- 
tion—bringing half a dozen other 
factory officials with him. The 
result was that we closed the order 
we had been after for so long. 
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Another type of prospect we 
have been able to close through 
our motor truck demonstrations is 
the concern that has decided the 
equipment is too light for their 
purposes and probably will not do 
the work expected of it. Within 
a short time a demonstration in 
the bus will show exactly the type 
of work the various machines are 
capable of handling, thus enabling 
the salesman to drive home sales 
points which overcome the buyer’s 
particular objection. 


A piano manufacturer needed a 
band saw for working on the in- 
terior of his cases. He admitted 
the larger old-fashioned type of 
machine was too large for use, but 
he was afraid our machine was not 
heavy enough to do the work re- 
quired. When we were able to 
drive our demonstrator up to his 
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and prove to him that it 
would do just what we said it 
would do, he signed an_ order 
blank. 

One of the greatest uses for the 
truck proved to be for demon- 
strating at schools where manual 
training is taught and where some 
wood-working equipment is in- 
stalled. A large percentage of the 
sales on this type of equipment is 
made to schools of this class and a 
demonstration is the quickest way 
to obtain the order. ; 


door 


While our motor bus was not 
adopted with the thought of using 
it to uncover new prospects, it has 
done exceptionally good work 
along this line. 


How Salesmen Are Trained 


We stopped in front of the 
Nelson Hotel at Rockford, Illinois, 
not long ago, to register, and when 
we came out to the car again, a 
number of workmen on the way 
home from factories had stopped 
to inspect our bus and were ex- 
amining the machines inside. One 
of the men was about to equip a 
cabinet shop of his own with some 
small machinery, and inside of 
twenty minutes he had signed an 
order for several machines. 

A few days before this we were 
driving the bus through Ham- 
mond, Indiana, where we stopped 
to demonstrate to some workmen 
in the industrial district. A fore- 
man from one of the shops had 
been a prospect for a long time, 
but we had been unable to make 
any progress in selling him be- 
cause of our failure to convince 
the purchasing agent. This man 
happened to come along the street 
with his family, and, stopping a 
few moments to see a demonstra- 
tion, he suggested that we drive 
up to the home of he plant super- 
intendent that evening. An ap- 
pointment was made and_ the 
demonstration conducted at 9 
o’clock that night; as a result of 
which a_ substanial order was 
closed. 

We are also planning to use our 
motor truck demonstrators in the 
training of dealers’ salesmen. We 
can drive the bus to the door and 
have all the demonstrating of our 
various machines, thus keeping 
them informed on the merits of 
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our machines and keeping the 
product before them so that they 
will constantly recommend our 
line to buyers. 

Another important function we 
expect to develop is that of train- 
ing new salesmen through using 
the special trucks. For example: 
just a week ago or so we started a 
new man in the Milwaukee terri- 
tory. Instead of giving him “in- 
side” training, we are sending him 
to meet the motor bus at Kenosha 
to start in covering the prospects 
in that town, later working 
through the entire Milwaukee ter- 
ritory. In this way the sales- 
man will have a chance to earn as 
he learns, and will have an oppor- 
tunity to watch our equipment do 
the actual work expected of it 
before the eyes of prospective 
buyers. 

The man in charge of the truck 
will then take it to the Ohio terri- 
tory, where he will meet the sales- 
man in the district and work with 
him for a time. Immediately after 
that he will work the same ar- 
rangement with our man _ in 
Michigan, 


A Good Advertising Medium 


The man in charge of the truck, 
by the way, is also a salesman “in 
the making.” He has had some 
experience inside the factory, and 
after he had traveled with many 
of our best men and listened to all 
their sales talks, observed their 
methods of demonstrating, closing, 
meeting objections, etc., he will be 
ready to start out selling himself. 
Then we will put another man in 
charge of the truck with the idea 
of training him in a_ similar 
fashion. 

Add to these various points the 
advertising value of the truck itself 
as you may see from the pic- 
ture reproduced on page 843, it 
is a moving billboard, attractively 
decorated. Its impressive appear- 
ance helps to suggest to buyers 
that they are dealing with a sub- 
stantial house, and it automatically 
creates a great amount of com- 
ment wherever it goes. 


The motor bus is so constructed 
that by means of a power take-off 
from the drive shaft the engine is 
used to operate a generator that 
develops the electricity for motor 
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driven machines manufactured by 
this company and installed in the 
demonstration car. Less than 
thirty seconds are required to stop 
the car and put the generator inty 
operation. . 


A pile of wood is carried in one 
corner of the car suitable for 
demonstrating all the difficult tests 
for equipment of the kind we 
make. The truck also carries an 
electric cable so that if any ques- 
tion arises regarding the amount 
of current that is necessary to 
operate, we can run the cable 
through to an electric light socket 
to run on local current. 

Our new truck is a vast im- 
provement in every way over our 
old practice of loading one of our 
machines onto the back of an ordi- 
nary roadster. Not only was the 
number of machines that could be 
taken in this manner limited, but 
the arrangement was inconvenient 
for demonstrating after getting the 
prospect’s attention. Furthermore, 
after we began to expand our line, 
many of the machines were of a 
size which made it impossible to 
drive one about in this fashion. 


Nine Cases Dismissed by 
Commission in April 


Seven orders to cease and desist 
and nine orders of dismissal were 
issued in April by the Federal 
Trade Commission. ‘Three cases 
were settled by stipulation. 


Dismissals were ordered of the 
complainants against the follow- 
ing: Wilson & Company, Inc., and 
Armour & Company; Iowa, Ne 
braska and Minnesota Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Holly Sugar Corpo- 
ration, Denver, Colorado; M. H. 
Power Company, Inc., New York 
City ; Northern Jobbers’ Club, Me- 
nominee, Michigan; Fisk Rubber 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts; Always Ready Products 
Company, Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Continental Baking 
Corporation. 

According to the monthly report 
made public May 13, progress was 
reported in inquiries into the elec: 
tric power industry, the bread 
dustry, open price associations, C” 
operative organizations and the 
grain trade. 
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This Sales Plan Makes July Our 
Peak Month 


All-Year Sales Contest Which Ends July 31 Brings 
Heavy Production and Eliminates Summer Slump 


By Emmet C. May 


President, Peoria Life Insurance Company, Peoria, Illinois 


HROUGH arranging for 
our “club year” to end July 
31, we have turned July, 
ordinarily our dullest month, into 
the peak month in our yearly pro- 
duction of business. By “club 
year” IT mean that we hold an all- 
year sales contest. In having it 
terminate in the summer, all par- 
ticipants naturally double their 
efforts at the eleventh hour so that 
they can qualify for club mem- 
bership. 


A Year-Around Competition 


It is the tendency for all of us 
to let down on our jobs when the 
thermometer and sales resistance 
climb hand in hand. Especially is 
this true with insurance salesmen, 
for the reason that our prospects 
are thinking of pleasant vacations 
rather than the remote (to them) 
possibilities of sudden death, long 
sickness and old age. Conse- 
quently, we faced the problem of 
devising a plan which would coun- 
teract this general tendency on the 
part of salesmen. and_ prospects. 

Although our club is in reality a 
sales contest, we have avoided call- 
ing it that simply because the word 
“contest” stirs up the negative re- 
action against handling full grown 
men like children. Many execu- 
tives argue that clubs or contests 
Provide a forced spurt of business 
that is apt to prove unhealthy in 
the long run. For example, they 
‘ompare them to a stimulant which 
braces a man temporarily, but 
leaves him in a weakened condi- 
tion. And carrying the simile 
further, they add that the cost of 
the prize is just as exorbitant as 
the cost of the stimulant, and all 
out of line with the potential re- 
sults. While this may be true of 
‘ short-term contest, we have 


eliminated any such disastrous re- 
sults by making ours a continuous, 
all-year club. It starts in the fall 
months with an incentive to qualify 
before January 1. This gives it a 
good start and from that start it 
goes on with added interest. It 
reaches its apex in the summer 
when the business is most needed. 

As to the cost of the reward, it is 
a sound, paying investment instead 
of a waste of money. Each year 
the prize combines an outing along 
with a convention. The winners 
are entitled to a trip entirely at the 
expense of the company, and in- 
stead of confining it all to excur- 
sions and tours, we intersperse the 
pleasure trips with sales meetings 
and other volume-producers of a 
regular sales convention. The in- 
creased enthusiasm for our com- 
pany which follows on the heels of 
every outing can be measured in 
the very tangible results of the 
additional business each man pro- 
duces. 


New Ideas in an Old Plan 


Clubs of this kind are not new 
in the life insurance business, nor 
are contests of any kind new in 
any business. The only variation 
is in their minor details which 
often produce a major result. For 
example, agents who _ produce 
$200,000 or more of insurance in 
accordance with the by-laws of the 
club are entitled to take one mem- 
ber of their family on the outing. 
With this inducement, the wife or 
other member becomes one of the 
best and most successful sales 
stimulators. 

We always try to inject new life 
and new thought and new interest 
in our club so that each year it 
may be increasingly successful 
with us. Like any ethical busi- 
ness, we have always worked on 
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the theory that if the job is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well. 
To that extent we recognize three 
very important principles in con- 
nection with our club. The first 
is that it is an agency organiza- 
tion, which, if successful, will 
stimulate the agency force. The 
second essential principle—already 
accomplished—is that we have 
made the outing a very popular 
and much sought after honor. 
Third, we strive to make the con- 
vention as interesting and instruc- 
tive as the outing itself. 


Our Club Plan 


It might appear on the surface 
that a long drawn out project in 
force week after week, month after 
month, and year after year might 
lag and grow monotonous. How- 
ever, this is far from the truth in 
our club, and I attribute the con- 
tinuous high plane of interest to 
the “Peorian,” our agency paper 
published each month. Interest in 
the club is aroused by several 
stimulating editorials—if we can so 
dignify the short items about the 
club—and by referring to the rec- 
ords of the agents. In this way, 
the whole scheme is keyed to an 
enthusiastic pitch. 

Our outings have covered such 
important wonderlands as Alaska, 
Canada, Colorado Springs, Yellow- 
stone National Park, and Atlantic 
City. On each outing, the sur- 
rounding country for miles around 
is visited for its beauty and his- 
toric associations. For example, 
the trip to Atlantic City included 
a visit to Washington, New York, 
Niagara Falls, and an excursion 
up the Hudson. California in- 
cluded Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Yosemite, and the Catalina 
Islands. 
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In reality, we have three clubs. 
The first is the hundred thousand 
dollar club. To become a mem- 
ber, any accredited representative 
of the Peoria Life Insurance Com- 
pany must produce a_ hundred 
thousand dollars or more of insur- 
ance in not less than five applica- 
tions with a premium of not less 
than $2,500. This performance 
entitles the winner to the outing 
and membership in the club. The 
qualifications for the two hundred 
thousand club are just twice those 
of the hundred thousand, and the 
winner is permitted to take one 
member of his family on the outing 
with all expenses paid. For the 
quarter million club the qualifica- 
tions are two and one-half times 
that of the hundred thousand, and 
the member is given, in addition to 
the benefits received in the other 
two clubs, a solid gold watch fob. 
Each year in which he again quali- 
fied, a $50 diamond is set in the 
fob. 

The convention sessions are pre- 
sided over by the officers of the 
club. The president is the mem- 
ber who, for that year, produces 
the largest volume of business in 
accordance with the by-laws of the 
club. All members qualifying 
president are ineligible to any 
lower office, and are subject to a 
permanent handicap of an amount 
equal to one-half the volume with 


which they last qualified as presi- 
dent. 

The first vice president is the 
member who has insured for that 
year the greatest number of lives. 

The second vice president is the 
club member who produces the 
second largest volume, and the 
third vice president is the member 
who insures the third largest num- 
ber of lives. 

No ex-vice president is eligible 
to office unless he qualifies for a 
higher office. 

In order to keep the agency 
managers interested in the volume 
of their force, they are entitled to 
honorary membership in the hun- 
dred thousand dollar club, if their 
agency produces $500,000 or more. 

With these original adaptations 
of a contest which is not unique, 
we have been unusually successful 
in maintaining continuous interest 
and effort, and in increasing our 
volume appreciably — particularly 
in June and July. As I see it, the 
most valuable features are: 1. 
We have made the goal very con- 
servative so that every agent can, 
with reasonable effort, become a 
member of the club, if not an 
officer. 2. We have graduated the 
benefits so that each representative 
can receive rewards in direct pro- 
portion to his results. 3. We 
have combined a valuable sales 
convention along with the reward. 


Better Salesmanship Will Save 


Wholesalers, 


ELLING strategy is the key to 
all future growth in the whole- 

grocery business, says the 
report of the better salesmanship 
committee of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, presented 
before the annual convention of 
that organization held recently in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


sale 


“Your committee is firmly of the 
belief that upon the sales man- 
agers and salesmen of the whole- 
sale grocer largely rests the future 
of the wholesale grocery business,” 


the report says, in part. “In fact, 
all other departments of the 
wholesale grocery business are 


merely in support and aid of the 


$48 


Says Report 


salesmen and while it is 
necessary for salesmen to perfect 
themselves in tactics, it is equally 
necessary that the heads of the 
firms and the sales managers map 
out the higher strategy of the sales 
activity. 

“The time has passed when it 
was thought that all that was 
necessary was to give the salesman 
a price list and a territory and tell 
him to go out and make himself 
and his firm prosperous. 

“This larger strategy must be 
based on accurate knowledge of 
the territory covered, the kind of 
population, its needs and desires. 
We also believe that the problem 
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of chain store competition is to be 
met largely through the wholesale 
grocer and his salesmen in co- 
operation with the independent 
retailer. We know of no other 
way in which the chain store is to 
be so effectively combated. We 
therefore recommend for the new 
committee on better salesmanship 
that it formulate some definite 
plan for the education and guid- 
ance of sales managers and sales- 
men, particularly in methods 
meeting chain store competition.” 
The committee points out the 
high value, to members of the 
association, of interchange of ideas 
among the various companies as 
to methods of building up _busi- 
ness. The association has a 
monthly bulletin called “Facts and 
Figures” in which concrete ideas 
and plans used by wholesalers to 
increase sales, are discussed. 


Says Salesmen Need Plans 


“What salesmen need,” the re- 
port points out, “is not so much 
general preachment and exhorta- 
tion as definite plans which they 
can pursue.” 

That the association activities 
along these lines are definitely 
proving beneficial to salesmen is 
attested by the fact that many 
firms are subscribing to “Facts 
and Figures” for their salesmen. 

The convention endorsed various 
measures looking toward simpli- 
fied practices in the buying and 
selling of food products, particu- 
larly in the standardization of can 
Sizes. 

In his opening address before 
the convention, President J. 
McLaurin vigorously condemned 
the unethical practices which have 
crept into the distribution of food 
in recent years. “I find that sie 
ing the past years the work ¢ 
food distribution has pian 
to a very large degree from @ 
dignified business of merchanr- 
dising to that of bartering, 
trading, scheming and auctioneer 
ing,” he said. 

Manufacturers who offered 
bonuses to wholesale salesmen and 
those who demoralized trade with 
special deals to retailers were esp 
cially scored by Mr. McLaurin in 
a plea for cooperation to stamp 
out these and other practices. 
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Commerce Meeting Turns Spotlight 
on Sales Problems | 


Two Important Patent Decisions Handed Down; Coolidge Signs 
Air Commerce Act; Post Office to Speed Special Deliveries 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


Special Washington Correspondence 


was the key thought of all 

the speeches, resolutions and 
developments at the Chamber of 
Commerce sessions just closed. 
However, the various group meet- 
ings considered many important 
problems as they relate to busi- 
ness. 


Os regulation in business 


O. H. Cheney, vice president of 
the American Exchange-Pacific 
National Bank, New York, in 
speaking before the domestic dis- 
tribution group meeting, on the 
principles which should be applied 
to merchandising by installment 
selling, said: “If there were any 
real facts on the. subject, there 
would be fewer opinions. But 
the amount of data which is avail- 
able is not a credit to American 
business methods.” 


He continued: “Present-day in- 
stallment selling was born of 
competition and lives and grows 
by competition. And who know, 
some day it may die off through 
competition. Those who see it 
and deal with it as a business 
building device are mistaken—its 
nature is that of the strategy of 
bitter warfare and not of the 
science of building. The install- 
ment selling of today comes not 
only from competitive selling but 
also from competitive banking— 
éven from competitive buying. In- 
stallment buying is competitive 
living, 

“The answer of a great many 
fconomists of every degree of 
amateur and professional standing 
is that installment selling stimu- 
lates buying, increases production, 
increases employment, increases 
farnings and produces all-around 
Prosperity. It is a sound theory as 
tt works and it will become popu- 
at when it doesn’t. 


“Installment selling is the recog- 
nition—unconscious, very often— 
of the fact that high pressure sell- 
ing competition has used up the 
consumer’s dollar and that each 
industry must fight for the dollar 
of next week and year. Install- 
ment selling has grown through 
competitive buying. It is the spirit 
of progress sharpened down and 
focused on possession. It is the 
spirit of living life with greater 
and greater avidity. It is the spirit 
of jazz economics.” 

Sales managers will find mate- 
rial to support either a pro or con 
view here. 

Royal W. France, president of 
Salt’s Textile Company, New 
York, said, “The elimination of 
trade abuses and the regulation of 
trade activities will be profitable 
not only to the business man but 
to the consumer. All the 
problems which arise between the 
manufacturer, salesman, jobber and 
the retailer are all abuses which 
naturally have sprung up from a 
too close consideration of what is 
deemed to be the firms’ selfish in- 
terest without the full realization 
that the most enlightened form of 
self-interest results in that co- 
operation with one’s fellows which 
brings about an easier and sounder 
solution of the problems of busi- 
ness and of life.” 

Secretary Hoover in speaking 
before the chamber said: “A cen- 
tury of science has given us power- 
ful tools of production and dis- 
tribution. In organizing and ap- 
plying them, we have developed at 
times great friction with the social 
and _ political instincts of our 
people. But I believe that we are 
gradually adjusting the industrial 
system to these instincts of in- 
dustrial freedom and equality of 
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opportunity and that the friction 
is becoming steadily less. Perhaps 
dimly but no less certainly, there 
is looming up in America a new 
relationship in the whole setting of 
industry. It is departing widely 
from the conceptions of the old 
world. We are making progress 
in our own way in the funda- 
mental relations of industry and 
commerce to its employees, to the 
public, and to the government. We 
are finding from it increasing 
standards of living and increasing 
diffusion of wealth and comfort. 
While the war affected these forces 
they are deeper than war disturb- 
ances for they spring from vital 
qualities of the nation.” 


Two Patent Decisions Are 


Handed Down 


An emphatic warning against 
the use of illustrations for trade- 
marks was given in a recent deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. 

The case grew out of the 
Ostemoor Company in opposition 
to John A. Schwartz, Inc. This 
latter company some time ago filed 
an application to register a trade- 
mark which in its main feature 
was similar to the well-advertised 
Ostemoor mark. The Schwartz 
mark had in addition to a great 
cross and circle, the name of the 
applicant. 

The opposition of the Ostenioor 
Company was based on the simi- 
larity of the two marks as to the 
important features, which they 
claimed was the mattress shown 
open. 

In order to obtain registration, 
the Schwartz Company disclaimed 
the illustration of the mattress. 
The chief examiner of the Patent 
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cA New Series of Nine Weekly ry 


For the Week Ending July 3 


Opening “gun” of the campaign. Mailing de- 
signed to get over the idea that July is the month 
of BIG DEEDS and GREAT ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS. Consists of a Liberty Bell, with thirty- 
one pages—a page for each day of July. Top half 
of page relates some history-making sale made 
on that date by some other salesman. 


This Liberty Bell cut-out is enclosed in an appro- 
priately designed envelope, and a four-colored 
illustrated letterhead is furnished for the sales 
manager’s Fourth of July letter to his men. 


For the Week Ending July 10 


This mailing resembles a pack of cards. The 
container for the sales manager’s letter looks like 
a playing card box. Five giant cards—four aces 
and a “wild” deuce—are enclosed in the box. 
Each ace represents one of five things the 
“holder” can do to get more summer business. 


A four-color illustrated letterhead for sales man- 
ager’s personal message. Dartnell furnishes 
cards, mailing cartons, illustrated letterheads, 
complete. 


For the Week Ending July 17 


This week salesmen will be sent a package of 
candied ginger done up in a dynamite tube. Direc- 
tions for using the “dynamite” to unloosen sum- 
mer selling obstacles and move the mountains of 
resistance will be enclosed in an appropriate tag 
envelope and tied to the “dynamite.” 


Dartnell will furnish the ginger in glassine bags, 
tubes, tag envelopes and directions. 


For the Week Ending July 24 


The letterhead to carry the sales manager’s own 
message, in which he will point out where the 
dusty corners are, will have a cobweb spun over 
it. In each corner sits a nasty, fuzzy spider. One 
spider is labeled “Put-off Calls,” another “Half- 
Made Sales,” ete. 


With this-letter goes a feather duster, put up in 
a long narrow envelope covered with beautifully 
colored butterflies representing summer oppor- 
tunities. 
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For the Week Ending July 31 


The summer is now half over. So this last July 
mailing will urge salesmen to a final try to smash 
all July records. A big colorful quill pen will be 
sent to the salesman, enclosed in a suitable en- 
velope and accompanied by a suitable message on 
a specially illustrated letterhead. “A Big Pen 
for Big Orders.” 
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How These Nine Weekly Me 


1. Make the message that you will send to 4, 
your men concerning July and August bus'- | 
ness more impressive and effective. 5 | 

¢ 


Awaken your salesmen or agents to ovel- 
* looked opportunities for big summer orders. 6 
* 


3 Keep the minds of the sales force off “vaca- 
* tions” and “the weather” and on orders. 


e ege 1 Ore { 
PRICES: One Complete Set of Nine Mailings, $2.25; One Dozen , 
CES Complete Sets, $1.85 a Set; Two Hundred or More Complepets, 
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kl) ‘Mailings to Salesmen and Distributors 
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For the Last Half of Summer 


By this time the novelty of the special mailings 
sent during July will have worn a little. A new 
note must be struck. Something more intensive 
is needed to carry through the remaining four 
weeks of summer. 


In every salesman’s territory, or among his pros- 
pects, are buried opportunities for business. In 
fact, every salesman’s territory is a veritable 
“Acre of Diamonds” if he will only dig them up. 
The object of the August drive is to MAKE him 
dig deeper and harder for this “treasure.” 


For the Week Ending August 7th 


This entire campaign will have the atmosphere 
of the Spanish Main, pirates, treasure ships, 
treasure chests and honest-to-goodness treasure. 
With the announcement of the drive each man 
will receive a tool box containing the tools for 
finding the treasure which he will seek during 
August. Directions for using the tools for un- 
covering buried sales treasures will be included. 


Mailings Will Help Sales: 


4 Pass on to your salesmen constructive sug- 
* gestions for closing business during the 
“vacation” season. 


5. Inject fresh interest and enthusiasm among 
the sales force at a time when selling is in- 
clined to become monotonous. 


6, Provide a positive means for speeding up 
sales on any item or product to any group 
of buyers, or to concentrate sales effort on 
some especially desired objective. 
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For the Week Ending August 14th 


This week each “treasure hunter” will receive an 
old Spanish chart showing the course to follow. 
It will go to him rolled in a large mailing tube. 
Chart will show the shoals and reefs of poor sales- 
manship, and the safe channels and lights of good 
salesmanship to follow. 


With the chart, in the mailing tube, will go a 
letter or bulletin from the sales manager on letter- 
head similar to the others. 


For the Week Ending August 21st 


Every bit of wind must now be utilized. So each 
salesman will be sent an extra sail, representing 
an especially effective sales argument, also a letter 
from the sales manager developing the idea that 
it is the extra push that wins. 


For the Week Ending August 28th 


The treasure hunters with the use of the tools, 
the chart and the extra sail have now located the 
buried treasure. So they receive this week a cut- 
out folder, representing a musty old treasure 
chest. 


If they have mailed in their “hunt” and have not 
done what they were supposed to do they will 
find in their chest, upon opening it, a letter of 
advice. But if they have done the task assigned 
to them, they might be rewarded by finding a 
check of a size corresponding to their success in 
getting business during the summer months. Or 
there may be no check at all—just a letter of 
appreciation. 


ore Complete Sets, $2.00 a Set; One Hundred or More 
ts, $1.75 a Set; Reduced Rates on Larger Quantities 


Office allowed the Schwartz regis- 
tration, and decision was upheld in 
the courts, with the following 
opinion: “We agree with the 
Patent Office that the picture of a 
mattress, involved in the marks 
upon which the opposition is based 
and in the applicant’s mark, is 
pubici juris and, therefore, may be 
incorporated in the applicant’s 
composite mark.” 

This decision, according to the 
best informed attorneys, is another 
argument against the adoption of 
illustrations of goods as_ trade- 
marks, since the applicant realized 
that the illustration of the mattress 
could not be claimed as exclusive 
property. 

Another interesting and import- 
ant decision of the Patent Office 
had to do with certain shoe 
manufacturers that had registered 
“Tom,” “Dick,” and “Harry” sepa- 
rately as trade-marks, and filed 
opposition to the registration of a 
competitor of “Tom, Dick and 
Harry,” as a single trade-mark. 

The examiner in interference 
sustained the opposition, but on 
appeal, the commissioner of patents 
held that as was shown by the evi- 
dence, the opposer had used the 
single words “Tom,” “Dick” and 
“Harry” only to indicate the grade 
of its products, had not affixed the 
trade-marks to the shoes, although 
they were widely advertised as 
brands, but had used in connection 
with another trade-mark ‘Foot 
Fitter,” the trade-mark statutes 
had not been complied with, and 
the opposer was not justified in its 
objection to the registration by 
another of the three names con- 
jointly. 

The decision, although concern- 
ing brands of shoes, contains much 
of importance to all users of trade- 
marks. The case is known as 
Edmonds Shoe Co. versus Beck 
Hazzard, Inc. Some of the high 
points of the decision are: No 
trade-mark grows out of mere ad- 
vertising ; no trade-mark grows out 
of mere invention or discovery ; to 
constitute a trade-mark use, the 
mark must be attached or applied 
to the goods; property can be ac- 
quired in a trade-mark only by its 
application to goods of a certain 
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class, so as to indicate the origin 
of the goods—that is, to identify 
them with a particular manufac- 
turer or trader. 


Air Commerce Act Signed 
by Coolidge 


President Coolidge on May 20 
signed the Air Commerce Act of 
1926. This bill places control of 
commercial and civil aviation under 
the Department of Commerce and 
creates an additional assistant sec- 
retaryship personally to supervise 
this phase of aeronautics. 

Under the provisions of the 
measure the secretary of commerce 
has power to regulate interstate 
and foreign aerial traffic and penal- 
ties are provided for violations 
thereof. Secretary Hoover an- 
nounced that he plans for the bill’s 
administration about July 1. No 
one has been mentioned for the 
new under-secretaryship. 


New Aluminum Alloy 
Developed in Germany 


What appears as an important 
development for the aluminum in- 
dustry has been reported by Trade 
Commissioner Theodore Pigler of 
Berlin: The Technische Hoch- 
schule in Berlin has obtained a 
new alloy that is being rolled and 
worked by a manufacturer of 
Essen. It is said to be called 
“Montago.” This new alloy is 
said to be still somewhat lighter 
than Dur-aluminum, but has the 
advantage that it can be machined 
and worked much more satisfac- 
torily. The manufacturers state 
that they are not yet ready to 
bring it on the market because 
they are still studying ways and 
methods of treating it before it is 
ready for general introduction. 


A cease and desist order of the 
Federal Trade Commission requir- 
ing the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, soap manufacturers, to dis- 
continue certain business practices 
was modified in part by a mandate 
of the Sixth Court of Appeals, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Soap which contains kerosene 
cannot be labeled “naphtha,” as in 
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the commission’s order; but in the 
commission’s judgment was vaca- 
ted in so far as it required the con- 
cern to cease using the word 
“naphtha” on soap which contains 
naphtha to the extent of only 1 per 
cent or no naphtha. 


Special Delivery Service 
to Speed Up 


John H. Bartlett, first assistant 
postmaster general, has announced 
that employers must not ignore the 
order to place the words “Special 
Delivery” on the envelope and do 
necessary weighing at the office 
where letter is mailed. Ii this 
order is ignored, it causes delay 
to the special delivery parcel or 
letter at the office of its destina- 
tion. It is stated that failure to 
comply may result in dismissal. It 
is expected that this order will 
assist in speeding special delivery 
mail. 


Reduction Made on Duty 
on Post Cards 


The tariff rate on imported post 
cards is lowered in an opinion by 
the Board of the United States 
General Appraisers. The cards 
were classified as “greeting cards” 
and duty exacted at the rate of 45 
per cent ad valorem. Judge Fischer 
wrote the decision reducing the 
duty from 45 to 30 per cent. 


Charge Misrepresentation 
Against Jewelers 


H. Reisman & Company, Chi- 
cago jewelry merchants, are 
charged with practicing unfair 
methods of competition in a com- 
plaint issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The concern 38 
charged with misrepresentation ot 
its products. 

Misrepresentation and fraud are 
also charged against the Perpetual 
Encyclopedia Corporation, Chi- 
cago, and the North American 
Publishing Company, Inc., New 


York, in a complaint issued by the 


Federal Trade Commission. 
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Our Experience in Selling Direct 


An Analysis of Some of the Reasons Why the Distri- 
bution Problem Will Not Yield to One Formula 


By Arthur S. Hamlin 


Treasurer, Seth Thomas Clock Company, New York City 


N 1924 the Seth 
| Thomas Clock Com- 
pany, 
long followed the usual 
trade practice of dis- 
tributing its product 
through jobbers, un- 
dertook direct selling 
to the retailer over a 
large section of the 
United States both in 


. N the previous issue of “Sales Management,” 
itp saline I we reprinted an article on “What Will 
Become of the Wholesaler?” in which O. H. 
Cheney, vice president of the American Ex- 
change-Pacific National Bank of New York 
City, reviewed the troubles of the wholesaler 
and outlined some broad general policies 
which would help to stabilize his position. 


In answer to this article Arthur S$. Hamlin, 
treasurer of the Seth Thomas Clock Company, 


performs a highly es- 
sential function. He 


distributes the manu- 
facturer’s product to 
the trade. Somebody 


must do that; if not the 
wholesaler, then the 
manufacturer himself 
must do it. The ques- 
tion is not one of elimi- 
nating a function. It is 


the East and in the writes telling of the experience of that com- this: Who can perform 
West. It worked well pany in changing over from jobber distribu- it more satisfactorily, 
and in 1915 was ex- tion to direct selling. Because he has touched manufacturer or whole- 
tended to additional upon the very heart of an important distribu- saler? 

a is , tion problem, we are reprinting here part of a a 
cana a his reply to Mr. Cheney. The complete article Pipe yet 
de the saaten appeared in the May 12 issue of “Commerce = 1 pager a 
‘mcmnel and Finance. ere 1S no genera 


As a matter of infor- 


answer. It will differ 


according to the cir- 


mation, I may say that 

the change to direct selling has 
been made with complete success. 
It is serving our company better 
than distribution through jobbers 
ever did or could. But I do not 
wish to lay too great emphasis 
upon our success. The statement 
too easily lends itself to generaliza- 
tion, and the object of this article 
is to discourage generalization, not 
encourage it, for the habit has 
already become lamentably fre- 
quent in discussion of this subject. 
For my own part, although our 
experience has been wholly satis- 
factory, I would not dare to say 
that another manufacturer, even 
though he were in the same in- 
dustry, would necessarily find 
direct selling advantageous in his 
Particular circumstances. What I 
wish to stress is the individuality 
ot each manufacturer’s problem, 
and the circumstances that make 
each case different from every 
other, 

It is regrettable that both whole- 
Salers and their critics, in the con- 
troversy that is now going on, are 
Prone to make too sweeping con- 
‘lusions. One side claims that 


the wholesaler is unnecessary, oc- 
casionally calls him a parasite, and 
often asserts without qualification 
that “the day of the jobber is over” 
and that he will be extinct in an- 
other twenty-five years. Such 
broad statements are made, - of 
course, only by economic tyros, 
and the wholesaler should not be 
blamed if he smarts a little under 
them. 

But, on the other hand, the 
wholesaler himself and his ad- 
herents are frequently as extreme. 
They often claim with as little 
qualification that no manufacturer 
can exist without the jobber, and 
they say with unnecessary sensi- 
tiveness that they are being “picked 
on” because the question of their 
service is up for re-examination, 
along with a good many other so- 
called “fundamentals of business.” 

Neither side is wholly right. I 
feel that the burden of proof is 
on the opponents of the whole- 
saler, and that they have to 
prove each case individually. The 
wholesaler cannot be eliminated 
in many, perhaps in most lines. 
He is not a parasite, because he 
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cumstances with which 
each manufacturer is confronted. 
The first assumption must be, I 
think, that distribution through 
the wholesaler is usually cheaper 
and more satisfactory. Then the 
manufacturer must ask himself, am 
I an exception? Whether he is or 
not depends not upon one or two 
factors, but upon many. These 
factors may differ between manu- 
facturers in different lines, and 
even between two manufacturers 
in the same line. In one case it 
may be worth while for a manu- 
facturer of any given article to go , 
direct to the retailer and in another 
case not. 

Therefore when I discuss the 
experience of the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company it is not with the 
purpose of painting a glowing pic- 
ture of direct selling success that 
might forthwith lead manufactur- 
ers of breakfast food, tooth paste 
or cotton fabrics to abandon long 
tried and wholly satisfactory job- 
ber relations and embark on what 
might be a mistaken policy of 
distributing their own products. 
My aim is to dissect the problem 
and set forth some of the factors 
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which must be carefully studied 
before a sound decision can be 
made. 

The first of these component 
parts of the problems is clearly the 
nature of the product. The differ- 
ences between, let us say, tooth 
paste and a clock are sufficiently 


great to affect profoundly the 
requirements for their efficient 
distribution. The tooth paste 


transaction is ended when the tube 
passes over the counter of the 
drug store to the consumer. The 
clock transaction is only begun. 
The proper handling of complaints 
assumes great importance. The 
retailer who sells the clock must 
maintain a service organization to 
clean and adjust it, and to repair 
it if it becomes necessary. The 
servicing must extend to the clock 
even before it is sold, for after 
being uncrated it should be set up 
and run for a while before being 
turned over to the buyer. Thus, 
to a manufacturer who sells a 
product that needs service the 
ability of the retailer to give it is 
an important consideration—one 
that the tooth paste maker can 
ignore. 


Eliminating Undesirable Outlets 


From the standpoint of this 
servicing requirement the _first- 
hand knowledge of his outlets that 
the clock manufacturer obtains 
when he sells direct is invaluable. 
A reputation for quality and satis- 
faction can be much better main- 
tained than when the contact is 
through a jobber, who as often as 
not looks askance on any effort of 
the manufacturer to discover who 
his retailers are, and views any- 
thing pointing to direct contact 
with suspicion. Through direct 
selling we have been able to limit 
our outlets to jewelers and other 
stores which, we.are satisfied, will 
give proper service, and we have 
eliminated certain classes of re- 
tailers who were unsatisfactory in 
this respect. 


Thus the difference between a 
mechanism and a consumable ar- 
ticle is the first important con- 
sideration in making the decision. 

Along with control of retail out- 
lets to assure consumer satisfac- 
tion, must be considered the policy 
of the manufacturer with regard to 
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resale prices. Does he wish to 
control them? We have always 
believed that a standardized resale 
price is economically desirable, 
and we recommend such a price to 
our retailers. The law allows us 
to refuse to sell to whomever we 
please, and we therefore do not 
wish to sell to price-cutters. When 
we distributed through jobbers 
we found it impossible at times to 
keep our clocks out of price- 
cutters’ hands. One reason was 
that we could not easily discover 
which jobber was selling to the 
price-cutter. By controlling our 
outlets we can eliminate price- 
cutting effectively. But to some 
other manufacturers this might 
not be such an important consid- 
eration as to have a real bearing 
on the jobber question. 


Customs in Retail Trade 


Closely connected with the mat- 
ter of turnover and warehousing is 
this question: Is the product one 
that the trade will buy for delivery 
well ahead? Is it necessary for 
salesmen to make frequent calls, 
or will from one to four calls a 
year, say, meet all needs? Where 
frequent calls are necessary the 
economies of jobber distribution 
are probably too great to be aban- 
doned, but where infrequent calls 
suffice, as is the case with clocks, 
of which the average jeweler will 
buy his line two or three times a 
year, they are not a governing 
factor. The number of salesmen 
required is comparatively few, and 
traveling expenses, cost of carry- 
ing samples, etc., can be cut down, 
as most direct sellers do, by em- 
ploying resident salesmen in each 
territory, who rarely find it neces- 
sary to come to the home office. 

Another phase of the problem 
concerns the customs of the retail 
trade through which the product 
goes to the consumer. It is not 
usually wise to overturn custom 
too roughly. Do the retailers 
prefer to deal with the jobber, 
rather than with the manufacturer, 
either from habit or for reasons 


that do not always appear on the. 


surface? Obviously if they are 
wedded to the jobbers, direct 
selling may appear too risky to 
undertake. Do many of the jobbers 
in the trade conduct retailing 
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establishments also? If so, do they 
use their advantage of obtaining 
goods at the jobber’s price to cut 
the retail price? Direct selling, with 
only one price, is the best remedy 
for that. These are matters on 
which generalization would be in- 
accurate, and each manufacturer 
must consider them on the basis 
of his own experience. 

These matters cover a good deal 
of ground, but there is still much 
to be traversed. Is the product 
already well and favorably known, 
at the time the abandonment of 
the jobbing channel is contem- 
plated? That, I think, is a very 
essential point. The cost of intro- 
ducing a new product, or breaking 
down the initial resistance by 
direct selling, is usually prohibi- 
tive as compared with the cost of 
placing it through jobbers. In our 
case, with the Seth Thomas name 
going back over a century, we per- 
haps enjoyed a uniquely favorable 
position, one that comparatively 
few other articles of any character 
could occupy. For that reason 
alone our success would admit of 
no sound generalization. 


The Credit Question 


Again, if a change to direct sell- 
ing is being considered the effec- 
tiveness of jobber selling of the 
product must be carefully ap- 
praised. In this the proportion 
that sales of the particular product 
bears to total sales of the jobber’s 
entire line is important. Is it a 
leader or a tail-ender? I can 
illustrate by reference to clocks, 
which constitute a small percent- 
age, perhaps 4 or 5 per cent of the 
jewelry jobber’s total business. 
Naturally the jobber’s salesmen 
talk clocks at the end of their call, 
not the beginning; if they have to 
make a train before they finish, 
clock sales suffer. Of course direct 
selling gives us an advantage here 
that it would not give to a manu 
facturer of such leaders as rings 
and bar pins, for example. 

Another consideration. Can we 
be sure that the jobbers really 
cover all the territory in which 
clocks might be sold? Everyone 
knows there is much overlapping 
of jobber territories. It is logical 
to believe that there might be 
districts that are not adequately 

(Continued on page 879) 
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Management Control 


Growing— Hoover 


TENDENCY toward control 

of business enterprises by 
their managements rather than 
their ownerships is, in some meas- 
ure, resulting in reducing price 
levels and maintaining wage levels, 
Secretary Hoover declared in his 
address at the annual dinner of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Secretary Hoover in his address 
listed in three groups the types of 
enterprise in which management 
has shown ascendancy over owner- 
ship during the past twenty-five 
years. 

In the first of the groups Mr. 
Hoover placed mutual insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks 
and cooperative organizations; in 
the second, public utilities; and in 
the third, some of the older estab- 
lished and larger manufacturing or 
distributing enterprises. “The 
stockholders, or policyholders, : or 
other owners,’ Mr. Hoover said, 
“exercise little authority over the 
management in these groups, and 
thus leadership has shifted some- 
what from the owners to the man- 
agers. The managers arise mostly 
from among their skilled admin- 
istrative staffs. 

“With the lessened pressure to 
enlarge profits, the tendency is to 
compromise possible earnings be- 
tween wages and prices or rates to 
the consumer. This has in many 
cases brought the surprising result 
of decreased prices in the face of 
increased demand, and of main- 
tained high wage in the face of 
surplus labor. It has also resulted 
in more liberal expenditures in 
scientific research—a form of in- 
surance for the future.” 

Mr. Hoover denied that tenden- 
cies toward management control 
existed in all units of the groups 
mentioned, but declared that many 
important units would be added to 
the list during the next twenty- 
five years. The total number of 
corporate stockholders, he said, 
has increased from 4,500,000 up to 
14,000,000 in the last twenty-five 
years, indicating that this tendency 
to increase is still continuing. 
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Capital Expenditures 
Increased by Roads 


Capital expenditures for new 
rolling stock and other improve- 
ments, amounting to $822,000,000, 
have been authorized by Class 1 
railroads up to the first of April, 
in order to insure adequate and 
efficient transportation to the ship- 
pers of this country under all 
conditions. Authorizations for 
capital expenditures made during 
the first three months of the year 
exceed those for the corresponding 
period last year by approximately 
$60,000,000, according to the re- 
port of the American Railway 
Association. 


Mr. Hoover also touched lightly 
on control of businesses from out- 
side, either ownership control or 
management control. The subject, 
he said, is much wider than any 
discussion yet raised, for it in- 
volves the whole question of how 
industry is going to assure that the 
wisest managers are selected out 
of the organizations themselves.” 


Urges Greater Association 
Activity 

There is still the necessity for 
the further development of trade 
associations, was the declaration 
made by President James W. 
O’Leary, of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in an ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of 
that organization at Washington 
in May. The field for trade asso- 
ciations has been greatly cleared, 
he said, by a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, so that there is 
now little reason for them to trans- 
gress either the spirit or the letter 
of the law. 

“When the time comes that the 
various trades and industries shall 
find a legal method of coerce,” he 
added, “those members of their 
trade who do not live up to the 
letter and the spirit of the prop- 
erly established code of ethics, 
then we shall have little reason to 
fear government interference.” 


S. E. Ryder, formerly general 
manager of the Moto Meter Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., has become 
general sales manager of The 
Vichek Tool Company, Cleveland. 
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Six Billion Spent for 


Installments 


Approximately 10 per cent, or 
$6,000,000,000, of the $60,000,000,- 
000 estimated to be the total an- 
nual income of the people of the 
United States, is spent annually 
for goods purchased on the install- 
ment plan. This estimate was pre- 
sented by Dr. Frank A. Fall, of 
New York, head of the department 
of education and research for the 
National Association of Credit 
Men before delegates to the con- 
vention of the Radio Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

The speaker cited figures to 
show that the sum of $800,000,000 
is paid by the American people 
over the normal cash price for the 
things they buy on the installment 
plan. Of the ten per cent of the 
total income paid for installment 
purchases, 2 per cent represents the 
cash down payment and 8 per cent 
deferred payments. About 4.6 per 
cent is outstanding at any one time 
in the form of installment debt. 


“What would happen to the in- 
stallment game in the event of a 
business depression?” was an- 
swered by Dr. Fall with interesting 
facts and figures. If everybody 
should stop buying on_ install- 
ments, but keep on paying, the 
annual debt created by installment 
sales would be down to 25 per cent 
of the goods purchase value in 
about three months, to 12 per cent 
in six months and down to 2 per 
cent within a year. Ifa period of 
depression should come, buying 
would slow up faster than pay- 
ments and the bulk of installment 
debts would be liquidated without 
general collapse, he pointed out. 


Bank Clearings Show 


Heavy Increase 


According to figures reported to 
the Federal Reserve Board for 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ending May 5, debits to individual 
accounts aggregated $13,806,000, 
000, or 10.9 per cent above the total 
of $12,448,000,000 reported for the 
preceding week. As compared with 
the week ending May 6, 1925, deb- 
its for the week are larger by $549- 
000,000, or 2.6 per cent. 


"! The Ruling Mind of the Nation 


0. HERE is a safely distinguishable quality of mind which is to be 
\n- found at every income level, in every community, in every class 
the 


and stratum of the population. It is never in the majority, but it 
"4 is always in the ascendant. It sways opinions and renders the judg- 


se _ ments of the community. 

: That quality is alertness. 

en ; 

the The alert minority are not all well to do, altho most of them will be. 
dit in the end. They are not all fashionable, not all college graduates, and 


not all of them bear old American names. But by virtue of their alert- 
ness they are the first to grasp worthy new ideas and surest to remain 


1s loyal to what is sound, quickest to detect sham or puncture mere fads 
000 and likeliest to put genuine improvements into effect. 
= Because they are vocal, because they are listened to with respect, be- 
rent cause they are active in neighborly contacts, and because their example 
the is known to be worth following, the alert are privileged to determine 
— what the great majority will do and wear and eat and use. They are 
the . 8 , J y ‘ y 
cent the ruling mind of America. 
ps That is why there is no need of unanimity, no need of «majority 
. opinion. The consumers of America are ruled by an oligarchy of the 
— alert. 
aa Any manufacturer, whether of soup or soap or typewriters or motor- 
an- : . 
sias cars, if he would succeed, must possess above all else the good-will of 
body the alert, at every income level and in every stratum of every commun- 
stall- ity. A favorable public opinion means nothing more or less than the 
: it favorable opinion of the alert. 
men . . . . . . . . 
“cent It is this that is coming to be known as The Biggest Thing in Busi- 
1e in ness. 
cent , ' ; , . ; 
2 per The Literary Digest is an achievement unique in American publish- 


od of ing because by circularizing every home that has a telephone it has cre- 


poe ated a medium that has mass circulation, 
pas ay 


Iment 


ithout 1,400,000 COPIES PER WEEK 


yut. 


large enough to serve any advertiser, and it also has select circulation. 
It selects not on the basis of wealth or aristocracy but on the basis of 
alertness, because only the alert and progressive find The Digest inter- 
ted to esting. 

- for 

» week 

‘vidual 
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How Advertising Paved the Way 
for a Radical Innovation 


The Good-Will We Had Built Up Over a Twelve-Year Period Won 
Immediate Acceptance for Our New Iodized Salt Package 


F someone had told the average 
| housewife two years ago to 

‘feed her children iodine she 
would have been horrified. Iodine 
was popularly looked upon as a 
poison, suitable only for external 
use, and the mere thought of eat- 
ing it in even the smallest quanti- 
ties would have been considered 
preposterous. 

Since we produced our iodized 
salt package a year and a half ago, 
however, public opinion has been 
changed to such an extent that 
now we are selling more packages 
of iodized salt than of the “free 
running salt” which we _ placed 
upon the market in identified con- 
tainers twelve years ago and com- 
menced advertising under a brand 
name. One of the biggest reasons 
for this remarkable acceptance of 
an article previously regarded as 
poisonous, in our belief, is the fact 
that our advertising over the past 
twelve years taught the public to 
place confidence in anything we 
had to offer. We look upon it as 
proof that the good-will built up 
through extensive advertising may 
be reflected where originally it was 
least expected. 


Beating Down Prejudice 


The demand for iodized salt de- 
veloped from medical investiga- 
tions showing that goiter is caused 
by an insufficient amount of iodine 
in the body. In casting about for 
some article of food to which 
might be added a_ prescribed 
amount of iodine, salt was decided 
upon by medical authorities as the 
one most universally used. We 
were asked to produce a salt con- 
taining two one-hundredths of 1 
per cent of iodine, or one part of 
iodine to 5,000 parts of salt. 
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By C. L. Ostrom 


Morton Salt Company, Chicago 


Health authorities and medical 
organizations had done a great 
deal to dispel the popular preju- 
dice against iodine, but there was 
considerable educational work yet 
to be done before it was accepted 
generally. We _ have published 
booklets describing the cause of 
goiter, the results of medical in- 
vestigations and the remedy found 
in the judicious use of iodine. 
Some of our magazine advertising 
carries the same information. We 
instructed our salesmen to carry 
the word along to dealers and job- 
bers, and in the short period of less 
than two years Morton’s Iodized 
Salt sales have passed those of 
Morton’s Free Running Salt. 


Social Standing for Salt 


Yet I feel certain that this situa- 
tion would never have come about 
if our name and our product had 
not been firmly impressed in the 
minds of the public. Twelve years 
ago salt was nothing more than 
just salt. It was sold in cloth 
bags or dipped out of barrels with 
scoops. Customers neither knew 
nor cared who made it or what 
kind it was. As far as they were 
concerned, there might just as 
well have been but one table salt 
on the market. 


At that time we decided to sell 
our highest quality salt in round 
packages having a patented alumi- 
num spout through which the 
salt is poured. We capitalized the 
slogan, “When It Rains—It 
Pours,” and commenced advertis- 
ing “free running” salt in women’s 
magazines. People had been used 
to buying unidentified salt for so 
long that for some time our 
progress was pretty slow. They 
could buy it then in five-pound 
bags for five cents, so our price 
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of ten cents for two pounds seemed 
rather high in spite of the con- 
venience of easy pouring and a 
moisture-proof container. 

The idea took hold gradually; 
we increased our advertising as 
sales grew and by the time iodized 
salt was advocated, our brand was 
widely known and used. We made 
our iodized salt package as nearly 
like the free running package as 
we could, adopting the same pour- 
ing feature and the same advertis- 
ing slogan. We also placed the 
same price on it, impressing the 
fact that we weren’t holding up 
the public because the idea was a 
new one. As I have said, the ac- 
ceptance was immediate; twelve 
years of advertising had paved the 
way for the complete endorsement 
of a radical innovation. 

Where we have distribution in 
retail stores there is no question 
that our salt will sell. We ana- 
lyzed sales in a large Memphis 
chain store organization over a 
long period of time and found that 
when our packages were placed on 
the shelves of self-serve stores 
beside other brands, five and three- 
quarter packages were sold to 
every one of other brands, in spite 
of the fact that our price is two 
cents higher. This we attribute to 
national advertising and the will- 
ingness of the public to pay a little 
more money for a known quality 
product. 


Few Items Carry the Line 


Since we have proved that our 
brand will sell in large volume 
stores where it is carried, our big- 
gest concern is to help the sales 
men obtain a wide distribution. 
Sometimes we go direct to the 
dealers and sometimes we sell 
through jobbers, depending upo" 
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Send for the Guide 


ON APPROVAL | 
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Count of Distributors —by Cities 
Statistics of Leading Industries 
Tests for Selecting Adv. Agency 
Advertising Agency Agreements 
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List of Agency Principals 
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How to Test Advertising Results 


How Advertising Appropriations 
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What Concerns Spend for 
Advertising 
3 


Four hundred and fifty pages loaded 
with data and information of use to 
any concern selling through salesmen 


z 
Net Price $3 " 50 on approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue + Chicago 


Send us a copy of your Advertiser’s Guide 
on approval. We want to look it over. 
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“How to Sell 
Quality 


ESCRIBES actual plans 
and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 
combating price 
competition by quality argu- 
Tells how these sales- 


cessful in 


ments. 


men make the buyer want 


quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 


Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 
ing quality merchandise. 


Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 


Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 


Getting the Full Price 
Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 


Disarming the Price Cutter 
How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 


How to Close a Quality Sale 


Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 


Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 

Making customers see the profit in re- 

peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


patronage that comes with price-cutting, 
ete. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your own letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


19 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 


866 


conditions in certain localities, but 
as a general rule jobbers handle 
our line everywhere except in 
large cities such as Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

Salesmen are instructed to de- 
vote practically all of their sales 
effort to the high-grade table salt 
packages, iodized salt and free 
running salt, although these two 
grades make up only about 12 or 
15 per cent of our total tonnage. 
We have found that when outlets 
have been formed for the pack- 
ages, the balance of the line follows 
naturally. 

The reason for this is that local 
freight rates on small shipments of 
salt are rather high, while carload 
rates are much lower. A sales- 
man may sell only from ten to 
forty package cases a day, so un- 
less the wholesaler buys enough 
other grades of salt to fill out a 
car, his shipping expense takes too 
much of his profit. Consequently, 
those jobbers who handle the table 
salt also handle stock salt, bakers’ 
salt, cheese salt, ice cream salt and 
other grades which are sold among 
industrial concerns by the barrel. 


The Salesmen and the Advertising 


In cities where we have ware- 
houses our own organization sells 
direct to retailers and also takes 
care of the industrial accounts. 
Our usual plan of distribution, 
however, is through our sixteen 
branch offices and 275 salesmen in 
all parts of the country. Most of 
these men sell the complete line, 
although in special cases we place 
experts in charge of the sales of a 
particular grade. In Battle Creek, 
Michigan, for example, the district 
manager handles sales to food 
manufacturers, and in Wisconsin 
we have an expert butter maker 
who sells salt to creameries. 


By now we have succeeded in 
placing our goods at almost every 
point in the country. Of course, 
there are a certain number of re- 
tailers who can be induced to take 
inferior lines on a cut-price basis, 
but we have even proved that 
women actually will leave stores 
which have switched to other 
brands, because they have learned 
to use Morton’s salt, and they will 
go somewhere else to get it. 
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When there is a wide public de. 
mand for an article, jobbers are 
literally forced to handle it. There 
have been instances in some localj- 
ties where retailers’ customers did 
not ask for our brand by name to 
such an extent that they brought 
pressure to bear on the jobbers, 
In such cases our salesmen devote 
their first attention to selling to 
dealers. Jobbers can easily refuse 
to take the account when dealers 
aren’t asking for it, but as soon as 
our men get 50 or 60 per cent of 
the stores in town to place orders, 
the jobbers have to fall in line. 

These orders from retailers are 
merely for package salt, or occa- 
sionally for table salt of slightly 
lower quality which we pack in 
bags, but the jobber sees where he 
can fill them more cheaply by 
ordering in large quantities, and 
before long he is distributing our 
entire line. 


Handling Dealer Helps 


For many years one of our chief 
problems was to get the salesmen 
to use our advertising helps. There 
was a tendency on the part of re- 
tailers to give over their window 
and store display space to other 
goods, since the idea of selling salt 
by a brand: name was something 
new and they reasoned that every- 
body had to buy salt anyway. We 
helped our salesmen around this 
difficulty by instructing them to 
convince grocers that when a 
woman comes into the store to do 
her shopping she is more likely to 
‘forget salt than anything else for 
the very reason that it is a com- 
mon, everyday sort of substance. 
It’s not until she gets back in her 
kitchen that she finds she’s out 
of it. 

Using this argument, our sales 
men made a place for the hangers. 
dummy cartons, posters and wit 
dow display material we prepare 
in the stores, but even then there 
was still the natural indifference 0 
salesmen to that form of work to 
be overcome. Our best plan has 
been to keep a careful check 0° 
every bit of material sent into @ 
territory. We ship it in small 
quantities at first, so that the men 
will have to reorder to meet the 
needs of their customers. By the 
type of material they order we ca 
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judge what sort of display is best 
adapted to their territory and can 
center attention on what they seem 
to want. Each salesman has his 
personal preferences and ideas 
about putting up display materials, 
and by sending him the kind of 
advertising he likes we may be 
sure that he’ll put more of it in 
his stores. 

There are difficulties in advertis- 
ing salt which are not found in 
other products sold in grocery 
stores. When we brought out the 
iodized salt package we empha- 
sized its use as a goiter preventa- 
tive and an aid to better health, 
but for the most part the best we 
can expect to do is to place our 
name and the slogan, “When It 
Rains—It Pours,” before the pub- 
lic. That almost tells the whole 
story from the consumer’s stand- 
point. It would be hard to prove 
superior quality to her; what she 
is interested in is the fact that our 
salt will not cake or harden and 
that it is convenient to pour. We 
guarantee the free running feature, 
refunding purchasers’ money when 
itis shown that the hardening was 
not caused by dealers’ carelessness 
in letting water get about the 
packages. The expense of this 
guarantee, however, amounts to 
very little. 


Packing Company Has 
New Trade Name 


The Rochester Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., of Rochester, New 
York, recently decided upon the 
new trade name of “Arpeako,” 
based upon the initials of the com- 
pany, “R. P. Co.” The trade-mark 
is pronounced Ar-peak-o, and the 
Slogan, “The Peak of Perfection,” 
will be used to emphasize the syl- 
lable, “peak,” in the trade-mark. 

In addition, the company is of- 
fering a prize to the artists in its 
territory for the best design sub- 
mitted to go with the new name. 


M. L. Staadeker, for several 
years in advertising agency work 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and previous 
o that time in the newspaper field, 
has opened a new publicity and 
advertising bureau at 65 Pickering 
Building in the same city. 


THE BEST TRYOUT 
TERRITORY 


in the 


UNITED STATES 


NORTH and WEST 


TEXAS 


AND SOUTHERN 


OKLAHOMA 


mi 


BILLION 
DOLLAR 


TERRITORY 
BLANKETED BY 


The Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram 


MORE CIRCULATION IN _ THIS 
TERRITORY THAN ANY THREE 
OTHER MEDIUMS COMBINED 


Daily Sunday 
Net Paid— Over Net Paid—Over 
115,000 120,000 


No Premiums—No Contests 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


(EVENING? 


Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


Fort WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
an Sunday Record 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMON G. CARTER, 


A. L. SHUMAN, 
Pres. and Publisher 


Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 


| 
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The prospect of a mod- 
erate decline in business 
has, as usual, started 
some of the weaker con- 
cerns on a price-cutting rampage. There may be 
cases where such a policy is wise; indeed there have 
been times when a price advantage has momentar- 
ily stimulated sales so that the cut was offset by 
increased volume. But don’t forget in this hour of 
increasing price resistance that price-cutting is 
peanut salesmanship. The chief harm is not the 
loss of profit at the time, but the effect on the sales 
organization. Strange as it may seem, the sales- 
men, who usually howl so loudly for lower prices, 
are the worst sufferers in the long run. Like the 
small boy and the candy, giving them what they 
want is very sure to make them sick. So long as 
your prices are higher than your competitors’, your 
salesmen must talk and sell quality. They have to 
justify their price, and the only way they can do 
that is to convince buyers that a commensurate 
quality has been built into the product. But when 
you start cutting prices salesmen unconsciously 
begin to sell on price, and say very little about qual- 
ity. The lower you drop your price the less there 
is said about quality. First thing you know your 
salesmen are not salesmen at all, but just order 
takers. The first competitor who cuts below you 
shatters their morale and makes your position un- 
enviable, to say the least. This is all aside from the 
effect on profits. It is very seldom, especially in 
times of over-production, which seems to be our 
present ill, that enough volume can be added by a 
price cut to balance the lost profit. Profits make 
for business progress. When you gamble your 
profits away the inevitable result is business stag- 
nation—not alone for your particular concern but 
for your entire industry, for price-cutting is like 
small-pox. It spreads quickly. 


Pin Your Faith On 
Quality—Go Slowly 
In Cutting Prices 


Who Isto Blame for A stock salesman rep- 
This Salesman’s resenting a supposedly 
Lying? reputable New York 

house recently sold one 
of our readers $5,000 worth of stock in an eastern 
manufacturing concern. The order was placed on 
the strength of a direct statement made by this 
salesman that this stock would be listed on the big 
board within three weeks, and that when it was, 
the house with which he was associated was “going 
to give it a ride.” He further stated that when the 
stock was listed it would go to 103 within a week. 


Two months have passed and still the stock is not 
listed, and the only excuse which the company has 
to offer is that “a difficulty arose.” Asked to return 
the money, since the condition of the sale has not 
been fulfilled, this highly reputable company states 
that it cannot stand responsible for statements made 
by their salesmen about any stock issue they are 
offering. When the investor pointed out that his 
company stood behind any promise made by its 
salesman, the bond house replied: “But we are 
not selling groceries; we are selling speculative 
securities.” Meanwhile the stock goes steadily 


down. 
This incident would not be worth mentioning 
here if this company were a bucket shop or a fly- 


by-night stock broker. Anyone who buys stocks 
from such outfits deserves to be stung. But here 
we have a concern which prides itself on its reputa- 
tion, a concern to whom some of our most reput- 
able industrial concerns entrust their financing 
operations. Yet this concern is of the opinion that 
straightforward business dealings may be all right 
for selling the products of their clients—in fact, it 
is conceivable that such a policy has much to do 
with the good-will which they enjoy—but when it 
comes to selling stock in these same concerns— 
well, of course, that is different! 

It seems to us that no business is so different that 
common every-day honesty is not the best policy 
to follow. And if selling stock is any different from 
selling groceries, the difference is that the need for 
truthfulness and sincerity is a hundredfold more 
necessary in selling the stock than in selling the 
product. All too often concerns which have a very 
high code of ethics in selling their products are 
none too careful about the sales standards of the 
organization to whom they entrust financing 
operations. 

Now, mind, we do not say that security houses 
of the better sort openly countenance misrepresen- 
tation. They could not stay “reputable” if they did. 
But most of them are not inclined to ask a sales- 
man how he got the business—it is enough that he 
got it. If the stock slumps and the customer 
squeals, there is always the “We-are-not-respons- 
ible-for-what-our-salesmen-say” umbrella. It is @ 
safe bet that if stock dealers did stand back of what 
their salesmen said, as businesses of the better sort 
usually do, they would soon find ways and means 
to make the salesmen stick to the whole truth. Tf 
this were done, it would be the biggest thing that 
could happen to the stock selling business. 
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The PRESS is 


‘First in Cleveland” 
as usual! 


UBLISHERS’ STATEMENTS just issued confirm the circu- 
lation supremacy The Press has held in Cleveland for 
many years. Average daily net paid circulation figures for 
the six months period ended March 31, 1926, establish 


these facts: 


in 
CITY Circulation 
Press ... 184,047 


D.News...... 126,046 
D. Plain Dealer . . 111,282 


Press Lead 


Over News .... 
Over Plain Dealer . 


58,001 
72,765 


eg 


TOTAL Circulation 
Press . . . 222,637 


D.News..... . 167,780 
D. Plain Dealer . . 200,239 


Press Lead 


Over News .... 
Over Plain Dealer . 


54,857 
22,398 


1. In a year The Press has gained 
MORE THAN TWICE AS MUCH CITY 
circulation as both other newspapers 
COMBINED. 


2. The Press’ city circulation daily 
average represents a coverage of one 
newspaper to every English reading 
family in Cleveland! 


3. In a year The Press has gained 
over 7,000 more total circulation 


‘The Cleveland Pres 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


FIRST 


ee 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CLEVELAND 


SCRIPPS-HOW ARD 


pe 


than BOTH other newspapers 
COMBINED! 


4. The Press has over 16,000 more 
CITY circulation than the daily News 
has TOTAL circulation. 


5. The Press has more City circula- 
tion, more City and Suburban circu- 
lation, more Total circulation than 
any other daily newspaper in all 
Ohio! 


S 


wD 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
LARGEST 


2 


IN OHIO 
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F your 1927 sales and adver- 
tising plans are going to be 
based on facts instead of guess- 
work, this is none too early to 
begin working on them. 


Plans based on information 
instead of inspiration sell more 
merchandise at lower cost. 


The cost of the survey is 
well buried in the saving that 
results. 


We can’t do our kind of a 
job overnight. We don’t 
believe anyone else can. 


R:O-Eastman Incorporated 
Cleveland 
{154 Nassau St., New York} 


R. O. Eastman, Incorporated, is an organiza- 
tion devoted solely to scientific market research 
and the development of sales plans based on 
established facts. It is employed by leading 
manufacturers in practically every field, pub- 
lishers, advertising agencies, and other service 
organizations. It no salesmen, but its ex- 
ecutives will arrange conferences with those of 
prospective clients to discuss their requirements. 
Its headquarters are in Cleveland. A branch 
office is maintained in New York at 154 Nassau 
street, telephone Beekman 4918. Our house 
orgam, The Spade, will be sent to any interested 
executive upon request. 


Let Us Send 


without obligation a copy of 
the booklet ‘‘Who is My 
Prospect?” 


It is another short story of interest 
to any user or potential user of 
Direct Mail. 


Your name and address or simply 
your letterhead is all that is neces- 


Vie 


c ACO 


Pres 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Nn 


Creators, Designers and Printers 
of Quality Direct Mail. 


Why Black & Decker Get 
Along With Jobbers 


(Continued from page 834) 


So that this feature of the work 
will not be neglected, a system of 
points has been devised which 
gives the salesman credit for the 
work he does. Each day the Black 
& Decker salesman makes out a 
report showing the number of 
prospects he has visited, the sales 
he has made and the number of 
live prospects he has turned over 
to jobbers. For a call on a pros- 
pect he is credited with one point. 
For each sale turned over to a 
jobber the salesman is credited 
with five points. 


Barometers of Progress 


If he calls on a jobber, he is 
credited with three points, and if 
he makes a talk before a group of 
jobbers’ salesmen, he is credited 
with fifteen points. For every call 
he makes in company with a job- 
ber’s salesman, he is credited with 
an additional point, so that when 
he calls on a prospect alone he may 
chalk up one point, but when he 
calls with a jobber’s salesman he 
chalks up two points. 


Each salesman is given a quota 
based on points. When the sales- 
man makes the required number of 
points and his work is well bal- 
anced, he is sure to make adequate 
sales, unless his work is all wrong. 
Every month each_ salesman’s 
points are checked to determine 
what progress he is making. Often 
these reports show just where a 
salesman is weak. One man’s re- 
port will show that he is behind 
with his quota because he is not 
making any talks to groups of job- 
bers’ salesmen. When this is rem- 
edied his sales usually show the 
required increase. 

By having this point system, it 
is almost always apparent where 
the trouble lies when a salesman’s 
territory begins to slump. After 
taking into consideration business 
conditions in a _ given territory, 
sales will almost invariably be a 
reflection of the salesman’s work 
as shown by his report of activi- 
ties and by the percentage of quota 
he has reached. This simple plan 
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of checking enables the sales man- 
ager to put his finger on any 
trouble that may develop in a ter- 
ritory. It is a well balanced 
method of working, and prevents 
the salesman from neglecting cer- 
tain phases of his work. 


Many companies’ who have 
broken with jobbers have done so 
because they felt that they had to 
do most of the selling anyway, so 
why “pay” the jobber? These 
companies have robbed themselves 
of jobber cooperation, not because 
the jobbers were unwilling to do 
their share of the marketing job, 
but because of a misunderstanding 
of the jobbers’ function. Many 
sterling companies seem at con- 
stant loggerheads with the jobbers 
because they feel that the jobbers 
will not give the cooperation that 
the product deserves. Black & 
Decker have a different viewpoint. 
“No matter who performs the job- 
bers’ functions,’ an executive of 
the company said, “there is an ex- 
pense. Suppose we try to perform 
the jobbing function. It would 
mean warehoused stocks all over 
the country. It would mean an 
enormous billing and bookkeeping 
expense, and a vast amount of 
capital. 


Dividends for Jobbers 


“Tt would require many more 
salesmen to cover our 300,000 pros- 
pects, and it would slow up collec- 
tions. So we feel that our jobbers 
perform a very distinct service for 
us—a service for which we are 
more than willing to pay. We elect 
to pay it on every machine we sell. 
Whether we or the jobber actually 
obtains the order makes no differ- 
ence; some jobber gets credit for 
the discount.” 

As a further incentive for job- 
bers to push the Black & Decker 
line, there is a special dividend or 
discount, paid at the end of each 
quarter to every jobber whose sales 
are in excess of $500 a month. This 
dividend is paid in addition to the 
25 per cent discount which 1s al- 
lowed all jobbers. 
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There has never been an effort 
made to load jobbers with Black & 
Decker tools, and even when a new 
jobber is appointed, he is not re- 
quired to load up with a large 
stock. That is not the company’s 
policy. Many opening orders have 
been sold where only three or four 
machines were put in stock by the 
jobber. This assures turnover and 
makes the account more valuable 
to the jobber. To keep track of 
stocks, guide production, and assist 
in planning sales and advertising 
drives, a record is maintained of 
jobbers’ stocks at all times. 

Suppose at the end of a month 
the reports show that many job- 
bers have a certain model drill in 
stock; suppose further that the 
sales record shows this drill has 
not been selling normally during 
the past month. When this hap- 
pens the advertising department 
starts a special drive on this par- 
ticular drill. Salesmen and jobbers 
are notified and a general drive is 
carried on until stocks are again 
normal. 

As this is being written there is 
a special drive on a certain tool 
under way due to facts gleaned 
from reports of jobbers’ stocks 
which showed that too many of 
this type of tool were on the 
shelves. In this way the jobber is 
protected against frozen inventor- 
ies and slow turnovers, and the 
company is protected against un- 
balanced sales. So it would seem 
that a paraphrase of Poor Rich- 
ard’s assertion would apply in this 
case if we change it to read, “keep 
thy jobber and thy jobber will keep 
thee.” Evidently that is what 
Black & Decker have done, for 
they are the youngest manufactur- 
ers of electric tools, and at the 


same time reputed to be the 
largest. 


William A. Schreyer succeeded 
F. M. Tibbitts as business man- 
ager of the “Dairymen’s League 
News,” of New York City, on May 
I7, Mr. Schreyer has been in 
charge of the tax and insurance 
department of the Dairymen’s 
ague for the past three years. 
_Mr. Tibbitts has taken the posi- 
ton of business manager for “The 
American Girl” magazine, also 
published in New York. 


Sales Managers 
and Executives— 


Our unique plan for co-ordinat- 
ing sales and advertising effort 
produces tangible results. 


Our organization has the ability 
to collect sales facts and analyze 
your problem in a manner that 
will correctly influence your ad- 
vertising campaign. 


After a definite advertising plan 
has been devised we have our 
own facilities for producing the 
entire proposition right down to 
the actual placing or mailing. 


Sane Advertising, Carefully 
Planned, Accurately Executed 
and Properly Directed is Sure 
to Bring Results. 


Write and ask us how we can 
boost your sales curve. 


Nelson (6mpany 


ADVERTISING 
1326 W.WASHINGTON BLVD. 


CHICAGO 


“Let Us Help You Boost Your Sales Curve” 
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Notel 
Shevidan-Plaza 


CHICAGO 
Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue 


UPTOWN CHICAGO'S 
MOST FAVORED HOTEL 


For greater comfort at less 
cost, on your next visit to 
Chicago, stop at the beau- 
tiful Hotel Sheridan Plaza. 
Three blocks from Lake 
Michigan public beaches; 
convenient to all North 
Shore places of interest 
and amusement, includ- 
ing public and private golf 
courses. Eighteen min- 
utes from downtown; ele- 
vated express and surface 
lines; motor busses to and 
from downtown, through 
Lincoln Park, stop at 
the door. 


Large Sample Rooms 


European plan. Rooms with private 

bath, $2.50 a day and up. Reser- 

vations are advisable. 250-car garage 
directly opposite. 


H. A. BIRNBAUM, Manager 


Industrial executives 


will be interested in our 
booklet “the advertising 
engineer” which gives 
some new thoughts on 
industrial advertising 
and offers a good way 
’ for us to get acquainted. 
Where shall we send it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Advertising Engineer 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Industrial Advertising Exclusively 


872 
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Competing With the Chains 


(Continued from page 828) 


the line, and while the company 
took its name off the billboard at 
once, it has not yet succeeded in 
placing its line in anywhere near 
as many independent stores as it 
formerly had; I have not yet taken 
on Gold Medal flour again.” 


There are many other similar 
incidents. For two years after 
Fab, a product of Colgate & 
Company, was placed on the mar- 
ket, chain stores could not buy it; 
the retailers had the field to them- 
selves and built up a large volume 
of sales. Shortly afterward it be- 
gan to be featured in the chains at 
prices lower than Mr. Strickland 
could buy it, so he stopped push- 
ing it until now there is practically 
none of it sold in the store. 


How Customers Are Lost 


The same thing was true with 
regard to ginger ale. Mr. Strick- 
land built up a good business on 
Cliquot Club and pushed it aggres- 
sively until one week when the 
chains devoted their windows to it 
at very low prices. Since then he 
has devoted his attention to the 
Canada Dry brand and sells more 
of it than he ever did of the Cliquot 
Club brand. 

One busy Saturday morning a 
woman, who for many years had 
been a customer of Becker Broth- 
ers’ grocery store on Kedzie Ave- 
nue in Chicago, bought a leg of 
lamb from an extra butcher em- 
ployed only on Saturdays. The 
regular butchers knew that a cer- 
tain part of the bone must be 
removed in order to make the 
piece of meat fit into a special kind 
of roaster she had, and they had 
grown so accustomed to cutting it 
to meet her special requirements 
that she never felt it necessary to 
remind them of it. 

This extra butcher, however, 
did not remove the bone, and since 
the other butchers were all too 
busy to check up on the order, 
when the woman was ready to 
cook the meat the following morn- 
ing she found that it would not go 
into her roaster. The next day she 
paid her account in full and 
switched her trade somewhere else. 
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One of the clerks in the store 
called her up at certain times every 
week by arrangement, but when 
he made his first call the following 
week she informd him that she had 


‘been greatly inconvenienced by 


the carelessness of the butcher and 
was not going to trade there any 
longer. For the balance of the 
week she would not even talk to 
the clerk. 


It was a week and a half later 
before M. G. Becker, proprietor of 
the store, was able to get in touch 
with her. He reminded her how 
long she had traded with him 
without a cause for complaint, told 
her that every mistake was always 
adjusted to the customer’s entire 
satisfaction, offered to replace the 
leg of lamb with one cut to suit 
her and finally obtained her assur- 
ance that she would forget the 
matter. The following day she 
phoned in an order for fifteen dol- 
lars’ worth of canned goods and 
has been one of the most regular 
customers ever since. 


Where Chains Can’t Compete 


“That incident,” says Mr. 
Becker, “illustrates better than 
anything else I know why chain 
stores will never put the independ- 
ent retailer out of business. It is 
doubtful whether the manager of a 
chain store would ever have missed 
the customer, to say nothing of 
hunting her up and winning back 
her trade. There is a personal con- 
tact with customers in an inde- 
pendent store which holds them to 
it and which cannot be duplicated 
anywhere else. We can call each 
one of our six hundred or so cus- 
tomers by name. About four hun- 
dred of them are called over the 
phone at regular times each day, 
or every other day, or twice a 
week or whenever they prefer. 
The same clerk calls the same cus 
tomers, who soon get to know him 
by his first name and take his ad- 
vice and suggestions on what to 
buy. 

“Our battery of six telephones 
averages about 100 calls every day: 
exclusive of others who call up 
their own volition. Then there are 
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probably 200 customers during the 
course of a week who come into 
the store personally and pay cash 
for what they buy. The whole 
secret of an independent retailer’s 
success is to let the customer 
know that he is welcome or that 
he is missed when he is away for 
any length of time.” 

In Mr. Becker’s neighborhood 
there are classes of people who 
prefer the kind of treatment they 
receive at his store and others who 
apparently like the impersonal at- 
mosphere of a chain store. Some 
of them prefer to put his groceries 
on their tables, while the others 
have no objection to chain store 
food. There are even instances 
where his best customers do a part 
of their buying at the chains to 
save money on common brands, 
but there are even more habitual 
chain store buyers who come to his 
store when they want something 
not to be found in a chain store’s 
limited stock. 


Out-Servicing the Chains 


“Twelve years ago, after I had 
been in business three years, the 
National Tea Company opened a 
store a few doors north of me,” 
says Mr. Becker. “There was no 
noticeable slump in my gross busi- 
ness; there may have been some 
slight falling off in cash sales, but 
the chain store did not have any 
serious effect on me. 

“When an Atlantic & Pacific 
store moved in next to the Na- 
tional Tea store three years ago, I 
noticed scarcely any change in my 
business, but the effect on the 
National Tea store was quite dif- 
lerent. Two stores were doing 
just about the same business that 
one had been doing before. They 
may have taken a little trade from 
some of the small delicatessens 
and bakeries along the street, but 
the impression made on the ma- 
jority of my customers was slight. 

“A chain store’s one appeal is 
Price. Without fear of contradic- 
tion, I can say that my store is 
more attractive to customers, the 
clerks are more courteous, the dis- 
Play and stocking of merchandise 
Presents a better appearance, and 
my stock is far more complete. My 
Prices are three per cent higher 
than the chains, as it costs me 


XECUTIVES who believe 
that the advertising agency 
should be, in effect, an integral 
part of the Advertiser’s business, 
rather than merely a contributor 
of the outside viewpoint, will 
be interested in the service ren- 


dered by The Procterand Collier 
eK Company. 5 
a VX 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 


An advertising agency with a 32 year record of accomplishment 


McMittan Sr. aT Reapine Roan, CINcINNATI 
25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., Outdoor Bureau 


Encourage your office staff Many times \etters are 


sent out over the sig- 
fo write BETTER LETTERS nature of an officer of a 
company about which the 
official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 
To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue The DARTNELL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CORPORATION 
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Your home in 


CLEVELAND |y 


In the center of Y 
theatre, shopping 
and business dis- 
tricts. On all main 
motor routes. 600 


large outside rooms, 
all with bath. Sam- Y 
ple-rooms available. Y 


Our own garage fa- 
cilities. Coffee Shop 


served by main y 
kitchen. Rates from Y 
three dollars. 7 


J. L. FREE, President 
W. STILES KOoNnESs 


Managing Director 


HOTEL Y 


WINTON 
Cleveland ' 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 


~« 
se 


HOTEL SINTON 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 


Accommodations for 
1200 Guests 


ve 


Metropolitan atmosphere. 
Rooms, cuisine and serv- 
ice of supreme excellence. 
In the center of the busi- 
ness life of the city. The 
rendezvous of the city’s 
business and social lead- 
ers. Accommodations for 
twelve hundred guests. 
Every room with bath and 
setrvidor. Telegraphed 
reservation assures accom- 
modation. 


HOTEL SINTON 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 
JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 


three cents on the dollar to main- 
tain credit accounts and a delivery 
system, but my growing volume of 
business proves that more and 
more people are willing to pay the 
extra three cents. 

“As soon as a chain store starts 
cutting the price on an article I am 
carrying, I immediately stop fea- 
turing it. I will neither cut the 
price to meet that of the chains 
nor continue to display it at a price 
a few cents higher. I maintain the 
policy of making a profit on every- 
thing I sell, and will make no price 
concessions to the chains.” 


Mr. Becker led me to a dark 
passageway at the extreme back of 
the store. Turning on the light he 
pointed to many cans of College 
Inn Food Products reposing on 
the top shelf. 


Losing the Retailer’s Support 


“When those goods first came 
out several years ago I had them 
up at the front of the store. They 
were quality products and my trade 
took to them unusually well. As 
soon as other independent grocers 
like myself had built up a good 
demand for them, the College Inn 
Food Products Company com- 
menced selling them to the chains. 
I sold the leader in the line, 
Chicken a la King, at 55 cents a 
can. I am still selling it at 55 
cents, but the chains up the street 
are selling it at 48 cents a can. 
Now I only sell it at all when cus- 
tomers ask for it by name. They 
never see it in my store and they 
never have it suggested to them. 


“That manufacturer had a qual- 
ity product to start with. As far 
as the contents of the can are con- 
cerned, the product is of as high 
quality as ever, but he cheapened 
it immeasurably by giving it to the 
chains at 48 cents. The public no 
longer looks upon it as a product 
of exceptional merit, although ex- 
cept for a change in distribution 
policies there has been nothing 
done to it. It is the same way with 
other articles; if manufacturers of 
quality goods want to maintain 
that reputation, they must abide by 
a definite resale policy.” 

Another manufacturer Mr. 
Becker mentioned, a salt company, 
a number of years ago brought a 


novel individual container for its 
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product. The pouring feature of 
this container took- exceptionally 
well among the housewives, and 
independent retailers sold it in 
large quantities at 12 cents a pack- 
age. After the chains took it on 
at 12 cents a package, when some- 
one came into the Becker store and 
asked for this brand of salt a dif- 
ferent brand was recommended. 
In spite of the fact that it is widely 
advertised, Mr. Becker now sells 
very little of it. 

“The reason why customers will 
take our word for a product they 
have never heard about, in prefer- 
ence to one which has been adver- 
tised, is that they place greater 
confidence in us than they do in 
any manufacturer, no matter how 
widely known he may be. Cus- 
tomers who have dealt with us for 
anywhere from two to fifteen years 
know that an article must be good 
or we wouldn’t say it was. Be- 
sides, if they don’t like what we 
recommend, they know that they 
will have no trouble getting their 
money refunded. But let them try 
to get the same satisfaction at a 
chain store!” 


Sees Development of Co-Ops 


Mr. Becker paints an enthusias- 
tic picture of a time when the 
independent grocers will be organ- 
ized to buy together in large quan- 
tities, to run cooperative adver- 
tisements in the newspapers and to 
enforce the same relations with the 
manufacturers that the chains now 
enjoy. He points out that only 
300 of the 7,000 independent retail- 
ers in Chicago are members of the 
local grocers’ association. The big 
strength of the 3,000 chain stores 
in the city is their ability to adver- 
tise their offerings on a large scale 
and to buy in quantities which per- 
mit them to undersell independ- 
ents. That, he says, is their only 
advantage, and those independent 
grocers who complain of chain 
store competition have the remedy 
at their finger tips. 

Clyde Winters, manager of the 
George Winters grocery store 1 
Evanston, Illinois, did a business 
of $240,000 last year by ignoring 
the many chain stores in the city 
almost entirely. He carries very 
few of the same lines the chains 
handle, and through years 
dealing with the same people, 
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practically controls the demand of 
his six hundred customers. 

“Back in the patriotic days of the 
war,’ he comments, “the so-called 
dollar-a-year men, concealing their 
own relationships with chain store 
systems, advocated widely the 
economies of cutting distributing 
costs by paying cash and carrying 
purchases. People bought at the 
chains out of misguided patriotism 
and the chain stores, having been 
given an impetus by the jobbers, 
branched out on a large scale, be- 
gan to buy direct from the manu- 
facturers and frightened both job- 
bers and independent retailers. 

“While we aren’t competing with 
the chains on the same line of 
goods, we must watch our buying 
closely to see that our prices aren’t 
more above those of the chains 
than our added services are worth. 
That is the biggest reason why we 
can no longer buy satisfactorily 
from jobbers and why several hun- 
dred of the leading grocers of Chi- 
cago and its suburbs bought stock 
in a cooperative wholesale house. 
Our store buys practically every- 
thing through this wholesale con- 
nection. Even when the salesmen 
of manufacturers whose lines are 
not carried by the association per- 
suades me to take on his line, I 
have them billed through the asso- 
clation’s warehouse.” 


Why We Are Not in 
Britain’s Plight 


(Continued from page 824) 


We must continue the splendid 
spirit of cooperation among indus- 
tries which has developed so rap- 
idly since the war. The virility of 
our industrial leadership must be 
maintained ; there must be no lean- 
ing on the government, no dodging 
of responsibility, and no compro- 
mising with radicalism, which only 
Postpones and aggravates any mis- 
understandings which may exist. 

very situation which arises must 
be met, as it has been met in the 
past, by group action, by open 
handed cooperation of leaders of 
the same industry with each other 
and by leaders of each industry 
with leaders of all other industries. 


Earl B.Shields 


Thirteen years as ad- 
vertising manager 
and agency execu- 
tive, directing the 
advertising of such 
concerns as Calumet 
Steel Co., The Tup- 
man-Thurlow Co., 
Brookshire Cheese 
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David H.Colcord 
Sales Promotion, 
Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.; Adv. 
Mgr. Square D Co.; 
Koch Co., Advertis- 
ing Agency; Reincke- 
Ellis Co., Advertising 
Agency; Director of 


Co., A. H. Barber- 
‘Goodhue Co., Fhe 
Dexter Co.,—clients 
of ours for the past 
4 to 8 years. 


Dartnell Sales Serv- 
ice and Associate 
Editor of Sales Man- 
agement Magazine, 
1922-25. 


Last Year's Sales- Quota- This Year's Sales 


A Complete 
With a Sales and isi 


serving the advertiser who has a comparatively 
limited sales promotion and advertising appro- 
priation—desirous of obtaining maximum results 
with minimum expenditure. Your campaign is 
planned and actual copy is written by the principals 
of this agency—men with a background of suc- 
cessful experience. Equipped to plan and execute— 


1 General Magazine Advertising [0] Market Analysis 
] Trade Paper Advertising 
1 Direct Mail Advertising 

OW] Merchandising Analysis 

1 Dealer Helps 

1 Sales Letters 

J Sales Manuals 


Shields & Colcord 
Advertising 


Service 
Slant 


1 Field Surveys 

1 Editorial Publicity 

1 House Organs 

1 Follow-up Campaigns 
1 Catalogs 

1 Sales Literature 


Check above, branch of advertising and sales promotion in 
which you are interested, and mail this advertisement or write to 


(Incorporated) 


~ Sales Promotion 
1623 Harris Trust Building 


- Chicago - 


6¢ 
when 
we 
laugh 


we 
think 
99 


A common charge made against Americans is that we don’t 
think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy member”’— 


we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than by careful 
thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so as 
to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known as 
“Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, one 
to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” creates, 
but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Perhaps I am 
guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at six dollars, 


prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story of “Happy 
Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Where Advertising 
Experts Meet 


To Share Their 
Experience With You 


ERE, in the pages of 
Advertising and Selling 
®& —a refreshingly new kind 
of magazine— 
they tell every 
two weeks of the 
newest, practical 
advertising and 
sales plans. Point- 
ers that will prove 
adaptable to your 
own business— 
copy, illustration, 
media, market re- 
search and mail 
sales—all proven 
good in the cold 
analysis of actual 
use. 


on its practical viewpoint. 


Send the 
Coupon Now 


Advertising and Selling | 
9 East 38th Street, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription. You may bill | 
me at $3.00 a year (26 issues) after I have | 


received the first issue. 
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MAILING LISTS 


Foreign and Domestic. Can 
furnish any classified list in 
any foreign country. Whole- 
sale - Retail - Consumer, etc., 
any list wanted in U.S. We 
maintain the only Foreign 
List Department in this 
country. Ask for price lists 
detailing all classification. 


A. F. WILLIAMS 
Mgr. List Dept. 
166 f. W. Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


(CO Promotion 
\ BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons ine 
crease sales. Ask us to tell you how. 


Business Idea Dep't. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Why the Waterman Copy-Cat 
Went Into Bankruptcy 


(Continued from page 840) 


Company’... In addition the order 
may require the defendant to use 
the name ‘Arthur A. Waterman’ 
instead of ‘A. A. Waterman.’”’ 


Though the copy-cat had gotten 
what he asked for (ostensibly, at 
least), he was no better off than 
before. His right to the sacred 
liability of the Waterman name 
was dearer to him than ever. So 
he took an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, stating among other things 
that Mr. A. A.’s name had been 
Waterman long before the L. E. 
Waterman Company was estab- 
lished, that the Modern Pen Com- 
pany had acquired the right to use 
it in due form, and that it had the 
right to use it without any uncom- 
fortable suffixes whatever. 


Thirty Years in Court 


The L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany also appealed from the de- 
cree on its own behalf, assert- 
ing that the assignment of the 
name to the Modern Pen Company 
was a fraud and a sham. At the 
time of the assignment, they 
pointed out, the business which 
brother Arthur pretended to assign 
was a bankrupt business, which 
had no good will whatever. He 
had nothing, in other words, to 
transfer except the use of his name 
as a trademark, and the transfer of 
a mere name in such fashion is a 
fraud on the public. The L. E. 
Waterman Company, therefore, 
prayed the Supreme Court to for- 
bid the Modern Pen Company to 
use the name at all. 


The Supreme Court, after all the 
shouting was over, affirmed the 
decree of the Circuit Court. The 
Modern Pen Company could go on 
committing suicide if it liked with 
the Waterman name, but it would 
have to notify the public that it 
wasn’t the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany. The L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany’s pleadings were overruled 
by the majority of the court, 
though Mr. Justice Pitney filed a 
dissenting opinion in which he said 
that the transfer of assets to the 
Modern Pen Company was a 
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sham, and it ought to be enjoined 
from any use of the Waterman 
name. 


No further appeal being possible, 
the public record ceases at that 
point, and the later activities of 
the copy-cat attracted no attention 
from anybody. But it had suc- 
ceeded in making a nuisance of 
itself for almost thirty years, in 
one form or another, and during 
that period it had helped a number 
of members of the legal profession 
to go on living in the style to 
which they were accustomed. It 
is quite true that there was nothing 
whatever to show for the thirty 
years of effort—not even the foun- 
dation of a business, let alone the 
superstructure. But that, from the 
standpoint of the copy-cat, is prob- 
ably entirely irrelevant. 


Trophy Offered for Adver- 


tising Success 


At the Philadelphia convention 
of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives, A. L. Shu- 
man, vice president and advertis- 
ing director of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, will award a ster- 
ling silver cup to the newspaper 
man who presents the best story 
of an advertising success. The 
trophy will be awarded for the 
permanent possession of the indi- 
vidual presenting the story, which 
may deal with classified, local dis- 
play, or national advertising, and 
may concern an individual adver- 
tisement or a series of advertise- 
ments. 


Henry Weis Company 
Moves to Elkhart 


The general offices and factory 
of the Henry Weis Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., were moved in 
May to Elkhart, Indiana, from 
Hutchison, Kansas. The com 
pany, which manufactures Wer- 
Steel products, selected its new 
location because of its nearness 1° 
the source of raw materials. 
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The Biggest Thing 
in Selling 


(Continued from page 826) 


This man (or group of men) is 
then interviewed and our proposi- 
tion explained. If he is suitable to 
us, our factory man attempts to 
sell him the idea of starting into 
business—of organizing a distribut- 
ing company to take over the dis- 
tribution of Watson Stabilators in 
the territory. 


In this way we have established 
our own distributing organization 
—loyal, enthusiastic, prosperous 
groups of men. They sell to the 
automobile dealers and users, train 
mechanics to install the device, 
and stock and service Watson 
Stabilators exclusively. 


Advertising Brings Sales Increase 


In the past two years since we 
began advertising on a big scale, 
our sales have shown a remarkable 
increase. In 1924 sales were ap- 
proximately 30,000 sets of Stabi- 
lators. In 1925 sales jumped to 
more than 150,000 sets, and at our 
present rate of sales, we expect to 
double the 1925 figure in 1926. 
This big growth in sales is the re- 
sult of careful planning and the 
slow but steady growth prior to 
1925—the laying of a sound foun- 
dation, if you will excuse a hack- 
neyed phrase. A lot of grief, 
experimentation and testing went 
into the business before we were 
ready for the big increase we en- 
joyed last year. 

It is possible we could have 
grown faster, but we feel that it is 
dangerous to try to defeat time. I 
think this is the reason for many 
failures in business. Concerns that 
start in business with a lot of 
money try to defeat time through 
sheer force of sales and advertis- 
ing effort. But our idea was dif- 
ferent. We spent several years in 
building up a product which would 
do the work and really help, and 
in that way built up a foundation 
for a widespread public acceptance 
of our product. When we were 
ready for it, we cashed in on the 
demand which we had been slowly 
building for several years. 


genuine letters 
produce more replies—prove themselves better 


Our belief has been the quickest way to spoil 
a prospect is to send him something that looks like a form 


letter or as the phrase is now so often used — "Processed 
Letters", 


With our battery of Hooven typewriters each 
inquiry receives prompt attention the day it comes in and 
the sdesman receives a carbon copy of this letter instead 
of an ordinary printed form. He's excited about it and 
naturally follows it up and as a result sales are greatly 
increased through this Hooven way of individualized automa- 
tic letters. They are also used in the acknowledgment of 
interested prospects who have visited our booth at a Con- 


vention, because by cutting a stencil we can individualize 
each letter, ° 


Salesmen hate to get stereotyped form letters 
as well as anyone else and in writing our men on general 
subjects which we all do, we cut a stencil and let them 
think we individually had the matter up with them. 


You may use our name in referring any adver- 
tisers to us for information on these machines as we could 
not get along without them after having the taste, 


PLIBRICO JOINT P; if 
ISP* BH ' ll Art 
Pieters. éxcivswe Manuracrurers oF z t OINTL 


Even without writing them, you can prove the better value of genuine letters. Look at what's 
in your own waste basket; then see what’s put away in your letter files. Can’t expect much 
business out of your customers’ or prospects’ waste baskets, can you? 


Try genuine letters, a good campaign of them. Then you won’t need any more proof. The big 
results will ‘‘sell’’ you. 


Why not “get it off your chest’? today by writing us for more facts? 


Gen. Sales Office, H. A. T. Corp., 1100 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago. 
Send booklet and more facts about letters, to— 


Name 


Position 


Company. 
Address 


Plans that will bring in the money 


|. has credit been more liberal than at the present day— 
thousands of dollars are standing out on the books of many 


firms. Do the Accounts Receivable on your ledgers cause you any 
concern??? 


Collection Plans and Letters, Volume V, has just been compiled by Dartnell. 
The plans successfully used by The American Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cheney Brothers and others to keep accounts collected up, to prod the slow 


payers, to use as a last resort, are included in Volume V of the Dartnell 
Sales Library. 


The laws and legal aspects of collections of the various states are shown. 
You will find plans that have induced payment on over due accounts and in 
addition have brought in new business. The collection letters included often- 
times are those found effective after years of experience. The price of 
Volume V is ten dollars. It will be sent to any rated company for examina- 


Lene Full credit will be given should not the volume convince you of its 
worth. 


THE | DARTNELL CORPORATION 4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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Hotel Knickerbocker 
120-128 West 45th Street 
Just East of Broadway, Times Square 


New York’s Newest Hotel 


A location unsurpassed. A few 
seconds to all leading shops and 
theatres. Away from the noise 
and bustle and still convenient 
to everything. Between Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania Term- 
inals. 


Rates: $3 to $5 per Day 


400 Rooms - - 400 Baths 
ri ee ~~ 
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“As aresult of your letters, 
orders have been piling up so 
fast, it is practically impossible, 
to keep our production on an 
even level.” 


BUTLER KWICK-LIFT CO., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. A. OLDRIDGE 


501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


‘‘Writer of Successful Selling Sales 
Letters’’ 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 

Let us prove that for you. You want photo- 
stats when you want’em. We get them to you. 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City - 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Our Experience in Selling 
Direct 


(Continued from page 860) 


covered. Yet, due to the instinctive 
unwillingness of jobbers to give 
manufacturers lists of their cus- 
tomers, it is impossible to get 
accurate information of coverage. 
The manufacturer who sells direct 
knows that no field is overlooked. 


A word might be said about 
credit. One of the advantages of 
selling through jobbers is that a 
manufacturer carries fewer ac- 
counts. But in the end it is the 
retailer who pays, and in practice 
we have found that the addi- 
tional security and promptness of 
payment offered by the jobber 
amounts to very little. If business 
is bad collections are slow with 
the retailer or the jobber either, 
and if it is good the money flows 
in steadily without much variation 
because it happens to come from 
one place rather than another. Of 
course, more credit work is neces- 
sary, which has to be figured with 
other expense against the saving 
of the jobber’s discount. But by 
and large credit is not a governing 
factor. 


Comparative Costs 


I have left until last in this dis- 
section of the problem the question 
of relative costs. In one sense it 
is the most important of all ques- 
tions, in another sense it is the 
least important. It must be con- 
sidered very early, for the cost of 
selling direct may prove prohibi- 
tive. But after it is appraised, and 
such things as distances to be 
traveled, number of salesmen re- 
quired, carriage of samples and 
additional credit work have been 
worked out, it will probably be 
found that the costs are not very 
far away from the cost of selling 
through jobbers, perhaps a little 
above, perhaps a little below. 
Even if direct selling is just as 
expensive, however, it may never- 
theless be desirable. It depends 
on what the manufacturer’s ob- 
jective is. Is it to increase his 
volume? To control his outlets? 
To standardize prices? Or has he 
still another purpose? Perhaps he 
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may merely want better informa- 
tion of the varying demand, legiti- 
mate complaints, of consumption 
of the product, or of territory coy- 
erage—than he can obtain from 
the jobber. 

His purpose may be any or all 
of these, and one or all may justify 
decision in favor of, or against, the 
wholesaler, if there is not a domi- 
nating difference in costs. Again, 
it is quite possible that while a 
manufacturer on his present vol- 
ume of sales cannot save on his 
selling expense by dropping the 
jobber, he can accomplish some- 
thing which will increase his 
volume and cut down his sales 
expense, as well as_ production 
cost, indirectly. 


Each Case is Individual 


These are the principal factors 
that the Seth Thomas Clock Com- 
pany studied in coming to its 
decision to drop the jobber, and 
they are the factors that any man- 
ufacturer contemplating such a 
step should ‘consider. 

Each case involves a problem of 
its own. No one can say without 
knowledge of all the facts whether 
a given manufacturer can do better 
with or without the wholesaler. It 
is silly to say that the day of the 
wholesaler is over. There is not 
much better reason for the whole- 
saler claiming he is “picked on.” 
If a manufacturer can do a thing 
for himself better than anyone else 
can do it for him he is not “picking 
on” anybody if he takes on that 
job. 

Most of the discussion relating 
to the jobber is waste motion be- 
cause its conclusions are too 
sweeping and take too little ac 
count of the variance of conditions. 
If direct selling works in a given 
case, it is right. If it does not 
work, it is wrong. 


The R. B. Newell Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has 
moved from 14 West Washington 
Street into new quarters at 58 East 
Washington Street. 
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More than fifty prizes donated by members, were awarded to members of 
the Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Club at the close of the regular 
series of meetings for the winter season. This window 
contains an exhibit of all the prizes offered. 


Philadelphia ‘Sales Managers 
Hold Annual Outing 


EMBERS of the Philadelphia 

Sales Managers’ Club held 
an outing at the Lulu Temple 
Country Club, Monday, May 17. 
More than fifty prizes donated by 
leading business concerns of Phila- 
delphia were awarded to winners 
of various contests which featured 
the day and evening. 

This outing is the close of the 
regular series of meetings, which 
will be resumed in September. The 
Philadelphia Club, one of the most 
aggressive of all the sales man- 
agers’ clubs, has a membership of 
nearly two hundred, and boasts of 
an attendance record of better than 
70 per cent. 


During the past season several 
leading sales and advertising men 
of the country addressed the club, 
among them Stanley R. Latshaw 
and William R. Bassett. One of 
the features of the past season’s 
Program was a demonstration of 
Various methods of hiring sales- 
men. ‘The graduating class of the 
school of salesmanship of the 
Wharton School of the University 
ot Philadelphia attended the meet- 
ing and two sales managers put 
some of the students “on the grill” 
lust as if they were applicants for 
@ sales position. 


At the next meeting methods of 
training the new salesmen were 
discussed. The Philadelphia club 
is planning a permanent home, 
where sales managers may have a 
room or hall for meetings, conven- 
tions and recreation. 

Visiting sales managers are in- 
vited to get in touch with E. R. 
Ford of the W. H. Hoedt Studios, 


secretary of the club. 


Pacific Coast Ad Men 
Meet in July 


Various ways of building up the 
West through the medium of 
community advertising will be one 
of the important subjects discussed 
at the twenty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Advertis- 
ing Clubs Association, which meets 
at San Francisco July 5 to 8. The 


most noteworthy community ad- 
vertising movements of the Pacific | 
Coast, such as Californians, Inc., | 
and campaigns of Los Angeles, | 
San Diego and the Pacific North- 
west, will come up for discussion 
as examples of some of the most 
comprehensive efforts of this type 
of promotion work that advertising 
has developed. 
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Che Breakers 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Boardwalk 
Preferred — 


in winter and all season — by those who 

know and want the best—either upon the 

American or European Plan—and sensi- 

ble rates withal. Sea Water Baths— 

Golf Privileges — Orchestra — Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


Joel Hillman 
President 


Julian A. Hillman 
Vice-President 


“Gon |) 
a . 2 
Spanish Printing 
or Portuguese for 
South American 
trade. Send us 
your English copy 


-~_. —we translate and 
print. 30 years ex- 

. perience Foreign 

> language printing. 


JOBSON PRINTING CO. 


orpora! 


Inc ited 
647 W.Hill St. .". Louisville, Ky. 
**Our Printing Will Please You’’ 
COU IOs 


>| 


House Organs 


We are producers of some of the oldest and most 
successful house organs in the country. Edited 
and printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 5 to 15 
cents per name permonth. Write for a copy of 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


We produce 
Harrison’s Magazine 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


LITRHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 

Big savings to you on your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 

100 M or over $1.20 perM 25 Mlots $1.45 per M 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 124M lots 1.70 perM 
[Minimum quantity 12}4M] 

Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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**Vogue”’? Wins in 
Name Case 


HE unfair competition case 

brought by the Vogue Com- 
pany of New York, publishers of 
“Vogue,” against the Vogue Hat 
Company of New York and the 
Thompson-Hudson Company of 
Toledo, was decided May 18 by 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in favor of the Vogue 
Company. The hat manufacturer 
was enjoined from using the name 
“Vogue Hats,” unless they were 
prominently marked with the name 
of a manufacturer that did not con- 
tain the word “Vogue.” On the 
other hand, if the concern wished 
to retain its corporate title, “Vogue 
Hat Company,” it must not under 
any circumstances mark its hats 
“Vogue Hats.” 

The court held that in labeling 
its hats as it did the manufacturer 
was guilty of intentional fraud, 
which permeated the whole plan 
under which the business was built. 
And because of its long-continued 
attempt to mislead the public into 
the belief that the hats were made 
by, or sponsored by, or connected 
with the publisher of the magazine, 
the relief was granted. 

The retail department store was 
similarly enjoined from selling 
“Vogue Hats” unless they were 
also marked with the name of a 
maker which did not contain the 
name “Vogue,” or from selling 
“Vogue Hats” at all if the maker’s 
name is given as the “Vogue Hat 
Company.” 


Motorcoach Name of 
New Publication 


“Motorcoach” is the name of a 
new magazine being published by 
the William F. Noll Company, 
Inc., 1467 Broadway, New York 
City. William F. Noll is president 
of the corporation, and the pub- 
lishing of “Motorcoach” and the 
general management of the organi- 
zation are in charge of Charles A. 
Sheehan, for many years identified 
with transportation, publishing and 
advertising interests. 

K. H. Stark, formerly advertis- 
ing manager and secretary of 
F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., will direct 
the editorial policies. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE — 36 
years old, now connected with old established 
Chicago manufacturer—can build up, train and 
maintain producing sales force selling to deal- 
ers or jobbers—with present concern for 5 
years—leaving for personal reasons. Interview 
or correspondence requested. Address Box No. 
1056, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED BRANCH 
seeks new opportunity. Present connection ten 
years, advancing from traveling salesman to 
branch manager. Capable executive versed in 
sales management, promotional work, direct 
mail, shipping and warehousing management. 
Clientele comprises architects, contractors, fur- 
nace and sheet metal trades in eight Central 
Western States. Married, age thirty, Christian, 
one year of college, club and fraternal affilia- 
tions, excellent health, successful record, aggres- 
sive and ambitious. Address Box 1052, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER, PARTICULARLY IN- 
terested in opening in the food products line. 
For twelve years associated with well known 
food products company, six years in capacity of 
general sales manager. Prefer headquarters 
either in vicinity of New York City or San 
Francisco. Desirous of making a stock invest- 
ment in whatever company I may become asso- 
ciated with. R. A. Ware, 902 Goodrich Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MANAGER 


LINES WANTED 


JOBBING CONCERN OWNING WARE- 
house with side track wants additional lines of 


FOR BIG RESULTS FROM YOUR BROAp. 
sides, folders, dealer helps, letters, etc., have 
them prepared by Direct Advertising Specialists 
who have successfully served many of the larg. 
est mercantile and industrial firms in America, 
We handle copy, layouts, printing, whole cam. 
paigns from idea to finished job. Our patented 
“pop up” folder most sensational mailing piece 
in years. Sample sent free. Write for our 
Direct Mail Rate Card—helps you plan your 
advertising and save money. No obligation, 
Superior Adv. Service, Inc., 230 East Erie, 
Chicago. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man. 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
wane Ave., Buffalo. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary be 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 


merit on commission or merchandising broker- | Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
age basis to be marketed in the Inland Empire. | Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
r. @. Box 2173, Rosen, Wash. New York. 
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